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The Week 


F the latest charges against him are upheld, Mr. 
William J. Burns, former head of the investiga- 
tion bureau of the Department of Justice, will have 
forfeited all claim to the respect ef honest Ameri- 
cans. The sensation of last week's developments 
in the Fall-Sinclair trial was Mr. Burns’ allegation 
that the government had tampered with one of the 
jurors. This charge was supported by an afhdavit 
from a Burns’ operative, hired by Harry Sinclair's 
associates to shadow the juror in question. This 
Burns detective now comes forward in the role of 
government witness, and says the affidavit was a 
tissue of lies from beginning to end, and known to be 
so by Burns; that it was originally prepared to be 
held in reserve and used to force a mistrial in case 
a verdict of guilty were obtained. The Burns man, 
disgusted at what he had been asked to do, recently 
appealed for advice to ex-Governor Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania, who put him in touch with counsel 


for the government; and for some days, including 
the period in which the false affidavit was made, the 
operative was every day reporting secretly to the 
district attorney and openly to Burns. 


[F HIS story proves true—and it seems well sub- 
stantiated—it strongly suggests that the shadowing 
of the other jurors may also have been for the pur- 
pose of getting evidence, real or manufactured, to 
force a mistrial. In any case, there can be no two 
views about the introduction of a false affidavit, 
known to be such, as evidence before a grand jury in 
one of the most important cases in our history. 
The oil scandals have become an acid test of Ameri- 
can judicial procedure. If Fall, Doheny, Sinclair 
and Burns can break the law with virtual immunity 
from punishment, of what use is it to ask poor men 
to respect the sanctity of judicial procedure? 


ORGANIZED labor will take keen interest in the 
disclosures of Burns’ activities in the Fall-Sinclair 
jury-tampering case, because of Burns’ unsavory 
record as an anti-labor detective. What will inter- 
est labor especially is the ease and sangfroid with 
which the Burns organization apparently fabricates 
false affidavits. This practice not only has a bear- 
ig on the credibility of labor-spying agencies in 
criminal cases, but on the customary procedure in 
the issuance of anti-labor injunctions during strikes. 
It will be remembered that temporary injunctions 
are usually issued on the basis of ex-parte afhdavits, 
made by agents of the employers, alleging violence 
and intimidation. No chance is offered the union 
to disprove these allegations until a hearing is 
granted to determine whether the temporary injunc- 
tion shall be made permanent, and such a hearing is 
often delayed until after the strike is over and its 
economic outcome determined. Yet the allegations 
form the basis for court orders which not only for- 
bid the practices complained of, but extend to ordi- 
nary picketing and otherwise legal union activities. 
What is easier than for employers to engage detec- 
tive agencies which will produce the necessary afh- 
davits, and thus enlist the power of the courts on 
their side in industrial struggles? Here is one more 
reason why judges, if they wish to hold the balance 
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even, should be extremely cautious in the matter of 
anti-labor injunctions. 


‘THE Hearst newspapers are publishing, with a 
great flourish, a series of documents which they 
allege are from the archives of the Mexican Na- 
tional Treasury, and have come into the editor's 
hands by methods as to which they are discreetly 
silent. The first of these documents purports to show 
that in June, 1926, considerable sums of money 
were paid, on the order of President Calles, to a 
representative of Dr. Sacasa, leader of the abortive 
Liberal revolution in Nicaragua, for the purchase 
of arms and ammunition. Mr. Hearst presents this 
material as evidence of Mexican hostility toward 
the United States, a statement which certainly needs 
some explaining, since in June, 1926, Washington 
had recognized no government in Nicaragua, and 
emphatically disapproved of the Chamorro regime, 
which had come into power by methods discounte- 
nanced by the agreement of 1923. The documents 
have been denounced by President Calles and the 
Mexican Embassy at Washington as forgeries; but 
even if they were genuine, we do not see any reason 
for a display of moral indignation. Mexico recog- 
nized Sacasa and loaned or gave him money for the 
purchase of arms, in June; we recognized Diaz, 
and loaned him money for the purchase of arms 
(under terms which practically constituted a gift), 
in November. Sacasa certainly had a better legal 
claim to the presidency in June than Diaz had in 
November. If we reserve the right to make an 
arbitrary choice of sides in a quarrel in a Latin- 
American country, and support the side we have 
selected, why may not Mexico do the same, six 
months earlier or at any other time? 


THE ultimate break has come in the Russian Com- 
munist quarrel. The Central Communist Commit- 
tee has expelled from the party itself Trotsky, 
Zinoviev, Radek, Kamenev, and nearly eighty other 
less known members of the Opposition. Those 
named had already, by successive steps, been made 
less and less important in the Russian official scheme ; 
henceforth they are only private citizens, of less 
weight, theoretically, than the 600,000 rank-and-file 
party members. One of two developments is now 
probable: either there will be an attempt at a coup 
d’état, headed by Trotsky, still enormously popular 
with the masses, or Stalin will move an appreciable 
distance towards a personal dictatorship on the 
Mussolini model. What has just happened in Rus- 
sia is undoubtedly the most important development 
since the New Economic Policy, and may be of even 
greater significance for the future. 


SUCH remnants of universal suffrage as still ex- 
ist in Italy are now to be abolished. In future, 
the franchise will be limited to Fascists and “‘cer- 
tain other categories of producers,” of whom it 
may safely be assumed that they will be few and 
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timid. Only one ticket will be permitted—the Fas- 
cist—the candidates being nominated by the local 
Fascist groups and the lists then revised by the 
central authority. The members of the Senate will 
continue to be “chosen” by the King, after being 
nominated by the government. The new arrange- 
ments make only technical alterations of the exist- 
ing situation. Local elections for municipal officers 
had already been abolished, and all opposition 
driven underground. Not even in Russia is criti- 
cism of the government dealt with so harshly. Since 
all observers are agreed that Mussolini is in no 
danger of being overthrown, the new measures must 
be the result, not of necessity, but of choice. He is 
determined to stamp out all vestiges of that delusion 
and menace, democracy. 


‘THE admirals are at it again. Rear-Admiral 
Thomas P. Magruder, of the American Navy, late- 
ly removed from his post at Philadelphia because 
of his criticism of the Department’s waste and in- 
efficiency, says he rejoices at the breakdown of the 
Geneva conference, and regrets the agreement of 
1921 that the United States shall construct no for- 
tifications in the Western Pacific. In England, an- 
other admiral, Lord Wester Wemyss, former First 
Sea Lord, has demanded that Great Britain de- 
nounce the Declaration of Paris, of 1856, and in 
future exercise her “ancient historic right” to search 
neutral ships at sea during wartime and confiscate 
merchandise destined for enemy countries. The 
sentiments of both these admirals undoubtedly rep- 
resent the views of the military men of their re- 
spective countries, and both are repudiated by the 
press and public opinion. There is this difference 
between them, however, that the United States is 
very unlikely to build fortifications in the Western 
Pacific or repudiate the agreement of 1921, while 
in any future conflict Great Britain will probably 
abandon the Declaration of Paris, as she virtually 
did during the World War. While her naval ex- 
perts harp persistently on safeguarding the United 
Kingdom’s lines of communication, as the excuse 
for a big navy, there is no doubt that they also 
propose to shut off commerce with any belligerent, 
whether by enemy or neutral vessels. Herein lies 
the most dangerous of possible disputes with the 
United States, and the matter as to which an un- 
derstanding between the two powers is most urg- 
ently necessary. 


THE sixth Pan-American Congress, which meets in 
Havana on January 16, is likely to be the most im- 
portant gathering ever held in this hemisphere, with 
the exception of the Washington Conference of 
1921. Latin-American distrust of the purposes of 
the United States, and dislike of what the southern 
republics feel to be our arrogant and dictatorial 
methods, has been coming toa head. The feeling is 
likely to find expression at the forthcoming meeting 
in a demand for some sort of mutualization of rela- 
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tionships, involving a suggestion that the Monroe 
Doctrine should no longer be regarded strictly as a 
unilateral policy of the United States, which the 
rest of America must accept willy-nilly. This move- 
ment will, of course, be resisted by our government, 
though there are faint stirrings of a new modera- 
tion and enlightenment on this subject in our State 
Department. This development, and the import- 
ance of the occasion, are signalized both by the fact 
that President Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg will 
be present, and by the character of the American 
delegation, which will include as chairman former 
Secretary of State Hughes, and Ambassadors Mor- 
row and Fletcher, President Wilbur of Stanford 
University, head of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, James Brown Scott, of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace; Dr. Leo S. Rowe, 
director-general of the Pan-American Union; for- 
mer Senator Underwood, and former Judge Mor- 
gan J. O’Brien of New York, an authority on inter- 
national law. 


GOVERNOR Smith, after having paraded as a 
presidential candidate for many months, has finally 
expressed an opinion upon one controverted ques- 
tion of national policy. He has, in principle, joined 
the band of tax-reformers who are now laboring in 
Washington to effect the repeal of the federal estate- 
tax, though he favors postponing the repeal until 
1931. His reason, apparently, is that the taxation 
of inheritances is a matter of “states’ rights”? with 
which the federal government should not interfere. 
It is depressing to find the probable Democratic can- 
didate for President satisfying his mind with this 
kind of reasoning. The distribution of the sources 
of taxation between the state and the nation is not 
a matter of right. It is a matter of convenience. 
Tariffs are federal because they must be imposed on 
all goods which enter into commerce of all the 
states. Real-estate taxes are used to provide state 
and municipal revenue because real estate, as a form 
of property, is subject to local conditions and con- 
trol. But income and inheritances provide proper 
matter for both state and federal taxation. State 
taxation of inheritances can be effective only within 
obvious limits. The object of the present campaign 
to abolish federal estate-taxes is not that of provid- 
ing state revenue from this resource but that of 
evasion of such taxes by millionaires who establish 
residences in inheritance-tax-free states like Florida. 
It is a pity that the Governor’s first essay in national] 
politics should commit him to the support of such 
an unprogressive and shabby cause. 


NOTHING in the way of organized propaganda 
for legislation favorable to special interests has re- 
cently outdone the effort to dragoon Congress into 
repealing the federal estate-tax. Mr. J. A. Arnold, 
the moving spirit of the “taxpayers’ league” which 
is the forefront of the movement, recently admitted 
on the stand that he receives a salary of $1,000 a 
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month for his services, and has an extensive pay- 
roll throughout the country, though he refused to 
state who furnished the money. About two hun- 
dred state legislators came to Washington to em- 
phasize the plea that the federal government, by 
maintaining the tax, is infringing on the rights of 
the states: this flank attack was obviously more 
effective than a direct offensive would have been. 
Yet its force was impaired when the discovery was 
made that the expenses of most of these legislators 
had been paid from an unknown source, and that 
they were lavishly entertained in Washington. No- 
body should be denied the right of stating his case 
before a congressional committee; but the public 
should bear in mind that indirect pressure of this 
sort, paid for by presumably interested persons who 
do not themselves appear, is not very convincing. 
The interests of the general public are not so or- 
ganized and so represented. The only force which 
can stiffen the backs of Congressmen who sincerely 
believe in this most just of all taxes is a determina- 
tion of the average voter to support in the primaries 
and at the polls any representative who may be 
marked for sacrifice by his opposition to organized 
wealth in this matter. 


THE election results throughout the country may 
be susceptible of some broad general interpretation, 
but we are unable to think of any. The Democrats 
won in New York State, as there was every reason 
to suppose they would; and the Vare machine was 
triumphant in Philadelphia, which was likewise not 
unexpected. In Pennsylvania the Democrats failed 
as completely as they succeeded in New York, and 
despite an exceptional opportunity. In Detroit a 
dry was elected mayor over a wet candidate, but by 
a narrow margin; in Ohio an Anti-Saloon League 
proposal was defeated, but it was of such an ob- 
noxious character that many besides the wets must 
have voted against it. The Kentucky election 
brought into power a governor who is in favor of 
horse racing, but other issues were also involved. 
Washington observers say that the renewed evi- 
dence of Smith’s strength in New York greatly en- 
hances the likelihood that he will obtain the Demo- 
cratic nomination, and that the Republicans are now 
looking for the man who has the best chance of 
carrying New York against him—i. e., Coolidge if 
possible, and if not, then Hughes rather than 
Hoover, Dawes or Lowden. But the conventions 
are still some distance away, and the attitude of the 
West cannot be ignored. As for Governor Smith, 
despite his excellent qualities, his highest merit is 
still the lack of anybody else to make the race: and 
that is a factor that has not been affected by the 
election result. 


ELSEWHERE in this issue, we publish an article 
by Dr. John Dewey analyzing, from their report, 
the state of mind of the members of Governor 
Fuller’s advisory committee in the Sacco-Vanzetti 
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case. The New Republic offers no apologies for re- 
turning to the discussion of this matter, about which 
so many millions of words have been printed. As 
time passes, it is seen more clearly that the report 
of the advisory committee, which was designed to 
resolve all doubts as to the justice of the execution, 
has entirely failed to do so. Thousands of persons 
who read it with an open mind, hoping that its con- 
tents would prove conclusive, found to their dismay 
that, on the contrary, it was filled with what seemed 
to them serious inconsistencies and misstatements, 
and was marked by a display of overwhelming pre}- 
udice. Since it appeared, no word in defense of the 
document has ever been uttered by the members of 
the committee, or by Governor Fuller. The series 
of questions asked by the New Republic on the eve 
of the execution has gone unanswered. We wish to 
reiterate our belief that Messrs. Lowell, Stratton 
and Grant continue to stand before the bar of public 
opinion. Unless they can answer satisfactorily the 
results of the analysis made by Dr. Dewey, and the 
similar statements coming from other sources, con- 
fidence in their intellectual integrity can no longer be 
entertained. 


OSCAR SLATER, center of what is often called 
“the British Sacco-Vanzetti case,” has been re- 
leased. Eighteen years ago, he was sent to prison 
for the murder of a woman in Glasgow, having been 
convicted on flimsy circumstantial evidence. The 
court originally sentenced him to death, but at the 
last moment, after a petition had been presented, 
signed by 20,000 persons who believed there was 
substantial doubt of his guilt, he was given life im- 
prisonment instead. In the intervening period, many 
well known persons have interested themselves in his 
behalf, and several books have been written about 
the case. Americans, naturally, will compare the pro- 
cedure in his affair with that in the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case. The officials in England had some regard for 
the aroused conscience of the nation. They recog- 
nized the possibility of error and left the door open 
for a future act of at least partial atonement for the 
miscarriage of justice. Governor Fuller had no re- 
gard for the conscience of the nation, or the world. 
He put to death the victims of Massachusetts in- 
justice, and if in the future they should be proved 
innocent, as Slater has been, no restitution is pos- 
sible. 


IN VIEW of the fact that a bitter strike for union 
wages, led by the I. W. W., and combatted, so far 
unsuccessfully, by means of wholesale arrests and 
all the power of public and private police, is now in 
progress in the Colorado coal mines, the following 
brief chronology is interesting: 


1913 A strike of Colorado coal miners under the 
A. F. of L. United Mine Workers was bru- 
tally suppressed, with violence and bloodshed, 
causing much public scandal. 
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1915 The Rockefeller-owned Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, the largest coal producer in 
the state, refusing to deal with the union, in- 
troduced its plan of “employee representation” 
to prevent future unrest and strikes and quell 
the public criticism. 

Later, the state passed an act forbidding strikes 
and lockouts until after a commission had in- 
vestigated and reported on the dispute. 

The Colorado coal miners joined the national 
strike of the United Mine Workers. 

1921 The Colorado coal miners again struck, against 
a wage reduction which the company had: said 
was “voluntarily accepted” through the repre- 
sentation scheme. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, after exhaustive 
investigation, reported that the Rockefeller 
plan had failed in its pretension to introduce 
any measure of “industrial democracy.” 

The Russell Sage Foundation, after exhaustive 
investigation of the Canadian Disputes Act, 
which furnished the model for the Colorado 
act, reported that it had failed as a compul- 
sory measure to prevent strikes, 

Another strike in Colorado, this time under 
radical leadership. 


1919 


1924 


1927 


1927 


The plain lesson of this record is that the way to 
industrial peace lies not through anti-unionism and 
prohibitory legislation, but through the recognition 
of the union and the encouragement of coéperation 
for mutual benefit. 


THE people of Haiti are to vote in January on 
several amendments to their constitution, some of 
which would seem to be of an undesirable character. 
The clause providing guarantees of freedom to the 
press is altered to read “freedom of the press is 
guaranteed, subject to conditions determined by 
law,” which would give the Haitian President, his 
Council of State, and the Americans who are the 
real rulers of Haiti, the right to muzzle the press 
as they saw fit. Another amendment would em- 
power the government to suspend the right of jury 
trial to political offenders and editors of papers. A 
third proposal would reduce the tenure of Supreme 
Court judges from life to ten years, and make all 
members subject to removal from office. 


Realistic Liberalism 


HE New Republic has received so many let- 

ters which found fault with its answer of 
October 26 to a “Militant Socialist’ that it seems 
worth while to carry the inquiry somewhat further. 
Two of the more interesting of these letters are 
published in the page of correspondence. They both 
express, from different points of view, a similar dis- 
content with the article. They both call attention to 
the lack, in our criticism of militant socialism and 
in our warning to liberals, of a “single concrete sug- 
gestion,” and one of them associates this deficiency 
with an historic infirmity of liberal thinkers and 
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politicians. They have always, according to Mr. 
Arthur Johnson, “been short on a tangible plan 
of action.” 

The deficiency in the article to which our corres- 
pondents have called attention was obvious, and per- 
haps serious, but at any rate it was intentional. We 
avoided “concrete suggestions” and “tangible plans 
of action” deliberately—almost, if you please, ma- 
liciously. It was our object to provoke this par- 
ticular criticism, and Mr. Johnson’s grin does not 
look as sardonic to us as it did to him. According 
to his reading of history, liberalism has lacked a 
definite practical program throughout the whole of 
its career, but he must, in that case, have read his- 
tory through a pair of capitalist or socialist spec- 
tacles. As we read the record, liberals have always 
risked too much of the prestige and success of their 
work on concrete legislative programs which could 
be promptly and completely realized by political 

agencies. The American liberals who founded the 
Republic devised a compromise between unionism, 
local self-government, democracy and legally guar- 
anteed individual rights, which was, to a large ex- 
tent, embodied in the federal system and which is 
still considered to be essentially satisfactory by 
many Jeffersonian Democrats. The early British 
liberals promulgated a similarly definite program, 
consisting of the abolition of political privilege, 
adult male suffrage, free trade and anti-imperialism, 
which they more or less imposed on their govern- 
ment. The liberals of our own generation have in- 
terested themselves chiefly in programs of social and 
economic engineering, which departed from the bias 
of their predecessors in favor of laissez-faire, but 
which as plans of action have sufficiently proved their 
availability and realism. It would be easy enough 
to produce a modified version of this program now 
and to urge good citizens to support it, on the 
ground that its realization would neutralize the 
class struggle. But while it would be easy to do 
this, and in part desirable, liberals, if they did 
nothing else, would, from our point of view, 
fail to understand the cause of their increasing 
ineptitude. What liberals need is not a new con- 
crete political or social program. They need a new 
evaluation of all programs, a new attitude towards 
them and a new method of giving reality to them. 

These liberal programs have all suffered from a 
weakness which accounts, at least in part, for the 
danger to which the liberal state is now exposed 
from fascism and communism. Although liberal- 
ism was fundamentally an attempt to give increas- 
ing dignity, enlightenment and fulfillment to human 
life, it has moved towards its goal almost entirely 
by trying to improve the political and economic 
environment of modern men and women. Its pro- 
gram called for the services of expert political or 
social engineers and invoked the legislative power 
of the State to put the program, which might be 
either negative or positive, into effect. But in all its 
efforts, it assumed that an improvement of the con- 
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ditions in which people lived would liberate a cor- 
responding moral and intellectual energy in the 
people themselves. From this point of view, liberal- 
ism was a well intentioned but inconsiderate attempt 
to redeem human nature without asking human 
beings to participate in their own redemption, ex- 
cept by devising social programs, winning elections, 
passing laws, inventing more machines and increas- 
ing individual and social capital. They were never 
asked to revolutionize and reform the inside of 
their own minds or to ponder what, if any, the re- 
lation might be between political self-government 
and individual self-government. They have rarely 
asked the question whether a liberated society, in 
which there was little or no oppression, no privation 
and no monopoly of power, wealth and comfort, 
might, nevertheless, be composed of extremely 
cheap individuals. 

It is now time to face this doubt. Liberal and 
democratic institutions are not working any too 
well. They are not producing a body of intellectual 
and moral freemen. The American society of to- 
day which, in spite of its self-satisfied plutocratic 
government, is liberal in that it supplies a larger 
proportion of its citizens with a more favorable 
environment than any previous commonwealth, is 
peculiarly lacking i in distinguished, independent, in- 
vigorating and inspiring personalities. Even those 
people who labor for the social welfare or agitate 
for disinterested causes rarely rise above moral and 
intellectual mediocrity. There is little power, vision 
or radiation to their busy unselfishness. They have 
done nothing to themselves which equips them to 
start the fermentation of life in other people. They 
are given over entirely to programs, tangible sug- 
gestions, committees, surveys and the other vanities 
of the external social worldliness of today. Un- 
selfish though they be, they are devoid of any im- 
pulse or quality that can properly be called re- 
ligious. 

There is a good reason why liberals and, indeed, 
almost all modern social and political reformers or 
revolutionists, have tended to dissipate their person- 
alities for the benefit of their causes. Liberalism 
was, in the beginning, a protest and a reaction 
against the increasing sterility of puritan Christian- 
ity as a way of life. Protestantism, after an early 
flirtation with the social problem, had been pre- 
occupied exclusively with individual salvation, which 
the evangelists expected to attain by stimulating the 
superficial and untrustworthy aspiration of the in- 
dividual heart and conscience. When, consequently, 
scientific method brought about an increasing know- 
ledge of the world and of man in relation to nature, 
it was natural for those who wished to do good here 
and now to try to dispense entirely with this 
arbitrary and deluded religious subjectivism. The 
stage was all set for a purposive experiment in hu- 
man betterment by improvements in political, eco- 
nomic and social machinery. The spokesmen of 
religion had themselves left almost entirely unoc- 
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cupied the spacious and apparently fertile field of 
social good works, and it was highly desirable that 
the field should be occupied and cultivated by en- 
thusiastic, laborious and technically equipped hus- 
bandmen. It was desirable also that the cultivators 
of this rich and almost virgin soil should look ask- 
ance at the subjectivism of puritan Christianity, and 
should trust the cause of human liberation to the 
systematic improvement of political and economic 
conditions. The new method seemed to remove the 
labor of human betterment from the realm of in- 
effective, ignorant and self-involved personal aspira- 
tion into the realm of public, codéperative, progres- 
sive and semi-scientific social effort. In the circum- 
stances, the liberals, who were the standard-bearers 
of this cause of secular reconstruction, could hardly 
fail to overestimate what they could accomplish by 
improvements in social mechanism. But over- 
estimate it they did. They really evaded the prob- 
lem of associating human fulfillment with objective 
truth, by merely externalizing the truth which they 
sought to unfold. Their real problem was to work 
into the human heart itself some leaven which could 
coéperate with and feed upon the increasingly trust- 
worthy knowledge of natural processes. They 
would be then rediscovering and reinterpreting, in 
the light and with the assistance of modern secular 
technology, the Christian afirmation that the King- 
dom of God is internal. 

What liberals need to practise, then, is some 
activity of the mind which will increase the adequacy 
and self-possession of their personal lives while, at 
the same time, throwing light upon the adjustment 
of the individual to other individuals and to the 
world. They would be strictly loyal to the prim- 
itive impulse of liberalism if they would inquire, by 
deliberate experiment, whether methodical and in- 
defatigable curiosity would not serve their purpose. 
Curiosity of this kind has a certain advantage over 
specific and tangible plans of action as a means pos- 
sibly of contributing to human betterment. It does 
not presume to dictate, as in the past liberals as 
well as communists and fascists have dictated, what 
particular rules and plans human beings should fol- 
low for the benefit of their own fulfillment. It asks 
them to discharge and guide their practical activ- 
ities, less for the purpose of affirming conclusions 
than for the purpose of discovering new truths 
about themselves, the mechanism of the world and 
the paradoxes of human life. Of course, a liberal 
society cannot carry on its work without setting up 
and trying out specific programs, but it makes an 
essential difference whether these specific programs 
are conceived as agencies of discovery or as in them- 
selves an indispensable part of the mechanism of 
the good life. Those who take them to be the latter 
tend to become fanatical about their realization, as 
the communists are fanatical on behalf of their 
favorite machinery of dictation. But those who 
take them to be agencies of discovery save their 
ardor for the cultivation of an attitude of mind 
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which is too skeptical to dictate, but which is eager 
to invite and welcome the unfolding of unexpected 
and unproposed possibilities for human life. From 
their point of view, the most valuable fruit of any 
experimental plan of action would not be increasing 
success in accomplishing a particular result. It would 
be an increase of self- and other knowledge which 
would suggest the possibility and prepare the way 
for further and perhaps still more illuminating ad- 
ventures in human liberation. 

This kind of curiosity should not be confused 
with the mental activity which a correspondent, who 
signs himself A. B. H., refers to as open-minded- 
ness. It is characteristic of the open mind to remain 
accessible to unfamiliar ideas, which is, no doubt, 
a good thing, but a curiosity which is both inde- 
fatigable and methodical would not occupy itself 
merely with ideas. It would seek nourishment from 
active participation in every form of experience and 
action. It would, indeed, imply a renunciation of 
the intellectualism which has sterilized so much 
moral and social aspiration, and a substitution for it 
of a more comprehensive and elementary conscious 
activity—one which is as essential, as inveterate, as 
inclusive and as unprejudiced as life itself. The 
question mark rather than the period would thus 
supply the formal ending for all individual or social 
afirmations and experiences. Curiosity of this:kind 
would obtain for those who practised it a moral and 
religious significance. It might deliver its devotees 
not merely from the inertia of conclusions but from 


the bondage to habits and from the illusion of par-, 


ticular desires. They would attach to the act of 
inquisitive attention as an inexorable accompani- 
ment of their experience a value similar to that 
which a mystic would attach to his consciousness of 
ultimate feeling. But instead of losing themselves 
in an ecstatic communion with God, as the mystic 
wished to do, they would never cease to carry on 
their voyage of discovery into their own nature and 
into the nature of the world. They would act as 
if their eager and thorough watchfulness were creat- 
ing or discovering within themselves a photographer 
of life who would add to the sensitivity of his or- 
ganic plate the power of taking veritable impres- 
sions of experience, and of knowing how they were 
obtained and what they meant. 

Liberals are invited, consequently, to repent of 
their dependence on mechanism and to practise on 
themselves the faith in enlightenment and seek in 
themselves the means of enlightenment which has 
always been their stock-in-trade. A science which 
deals only in external relationships is merely a de- 
lusion to human beings like ourselves, unless they 
can naturalize some equivalent of its method in their 
own minds. The doubts and defeats from which 
liberalism is now suffering are traceable to the 
neglect by liberals of this truth. Liberal institutions 
such as democracy, freedom of opinion and govern- 
ment by discussion are suffering from the lack in 
democratic communities of independence and in- 
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tegrity of opinion. Opinions about social affairs 
and projects of social welfare are, and will remain, 
rationalizations of economic interest or some other 
mechanism of human behavior unless individuals 
can neutralize the controlling effect which uncon- 
scious motives now exert on their conduct and think- 
ing. It is sheer obscurantism to remain satisfied 
with liberalism as a matter of old institutions or 
new plans of social action, as long as liberals them- 
selves fail to understand that, as a consequence of 
the mechanistic nature of their own programs, they 
are fulfilling the Marxian theory of human behavior 
rather than successfully contending against its ulti- 
mate victory in practice. The only realistic policy 
for liberals is to start methodically to stretch and 
intensify their consciousness in the hope that it will 
become eventually a more adequate instrument for 
the watching, the understanding, the unfolding, the 
harmonizing and the deliverance of their personal 
lives. 


Mr. Eastman on Public 
Ownership 


HE Railway Age in a recent issue performed 

a public service by calling widespread atten- 
tion to a remarkable pronouncement by Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman on 
public ownership of utilities. The unofficial organ 
of the railway companies did not, to be sure, in- 
tend to spread Mr. Eastman’s views; rather it used 
the occasion to attempt to weaken the prestige of 
this commissioner, whose opinions on valuation it 
heartily dislikes, by implying that a man who be- 
lieves in public ownership should not sit on a board 
whose business it is to regulate privately owned 
railroads. The injustice done to Mr. Eastman’s 
ability and integrity by this comment was atoned for, 
however, when in a subsequent issue the Railway 
Age published Mr. Eastman’s paper in full. For 
at least some of those who read it expecting to 
discover folly and iniquity may come through with 
a new respect for the author and a larger view of 
the whole question. 

Mr. Eastman’s statement formed the minority 
report of a committee appointed to deal with the 
subject at the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners Convention at Dallas, 
on October 18. The three majority members— 
Messrs. H. H. Corey of Oregon, Richard T. Hig- 
gins of Connecticut and Almon Ing of Missouri— 
can hardly have taken their task seriously. Their 
report is a brief document beginning with a repe- 
tition of the ritual of present-day business as to 
the sacred tradition of private enterprise in the 
United States, and the desirability of the least pos- 
sible government. It goes on to mention the ex- 
ploded fallacy that widespread stock distribution 
js actually bringing about public ownership. It sum- 
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marizes a partisan report which found a group 
of publicly owned plants in Massachusetts less ef- 
ficient than a group of privately owned plants. 
There is no mention of the relative sizes or other 
criteria of comparability of the plants in question. 
The majority commissioners indorse the statement 
that the only reliable incentive to efficiency is the 
hope of reward or profit, and note that public 
officers cannot honestly make profits. One wonders 
how this statement reflects on their own efficiency 
—or probity—as public officers charged with the 
regulation of large corporations. 

Mr. Eastman answers the “tradition of private 
enterprise” argument by quoting the Supreme Court 
(in Smyth vs. Ames) to the effect that a public 
utility performs a function of the state, and re- 
ceives its franchise, right of eminent domain, or 
other privileges, under the presumption that it can 
execute the function better than the state can do 
so itself. Ithe question whether the utility should 
be publicly owned or operated is one of expedi- 
ency: it so happens in the United States that such 
services as roads, bridges, water supply and fire 
protection are publicly owned and operated, while 
gas and electric plants, railroads and telephones 
usually are not. This approach to the matter is 
well to emphasize, in view of the fact that “aside 
from religion, there is perhaps nothing that so ex- 
cites prejudice as the fear of being separated from 
the opportunity of profit.” Bankers, faced with 
proposals of public ownership, fear for their un- 
derwriting fees, officers for their high salaries, 
directors for their opportunity for speculative gains 
from inside information, sellers of supplies and ser- 
vices for their market connections—perhaps even 
regulating commissioners for their jobs. There is 
every reason to expect a powerful expression of 
interest in favor of “private initiative’ which at 
its source is not animated by reason. 

Mr. Eastman goes on to separate the question 
of public ownership from that of public operation. 
One does not necessarily imply the other, and they 
should, therefore, be considered separately. The 
Boston subways are a good exantple of public own- 
ership, with private operation. There was no scan- 
dal connected with their construction. The capital 
was obtained at relatively cheap rates by a public 
bond issue. It is gradually being retired through 
a sinking fund. One of the chief objections to pri- 
vate ownership of utilities is that the cost of cap- 
ital obtained through private flotations is more, and 
that, under the “fair return on fair valuation” prin- 
ciple of regulation, it is never retired. The pub- 
lic goes on paying return on the entire investment. 
More than that, the public often pays a return, 
not merely on the money actually invested, but on 
a higher value, set by the expensive, controversial 
and vexatious process of commission control and 
judicial review. These differences Mr. Eastman be- 
lieves are decisive as to the desirability of public 
ownership of new enterprises. 
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They are obviously not so when it is proposed 
that the government acquire utilities already pri- 
vately owned. It should be particularly noted, 
therefore, that Mr. Eastman did not declare for 
public ownership of railroads. As he says later 
in the report, the conversion of existing priv ately 
owned utilities to public ownership or operation 
is not now supported by public opinion, and ade- 
quate preparation for it has not been made and 
could not be made at present. “We, as public offi- 
cials . ought to do everything in our power 
to make the present system work as successfully 
as possible to the public advantage.” Any other 
system will come only by the slow process of evo- 
lution. 

As to public operation of utilities, the question 
of efficiency is dominant. Little can be learned from 
comparing the records of specific publicly operated 
with privately operated plants, because of incal- 
culable differences in surrounding conditions. It is 
dificult fairly to compare private plants with each 
other. It should not be forgotten, however, that 
there are wide differences of efficiency among the pri- 
vate managements of utilities. Numerous scandal- 
ous cases of mismanagement—such as that exposed 
by the Commission’s investigation of the Denver 
and Rio Grande—are on the record. On general 
grounds, there are reasons for expecting the profit 
motive to lead sometimes to inefhciency. The many 
scattered stockholders of large utility corporations, 
though they have the hope of gain, cannot man- 
age efficiently—in the nature of the case they can- 
not exert much influence over management. The 
management, therefore, tends to become a self-per- 
petuating group. Such a group may become inef- 
ficient, it may even profit more from dishonest 
practices than from sound practices. Competition 
may check such tendencies in many fields, but it 
can scarcely check them in utilities, which are mo- 
nopolistic. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was originally created to curb such practices on 
the railroads; the records are littered with wreck- 
age from financial frauds. It is significant that, in 
order to deal with this situation, the public turned 
to public officials who have no chance to profit 
except dishonestly. 

Regulation, however, in spite of its necessity and 
its considerable achievements, is not adequate, since 
it is partial management. It presents the interest 
of the public after the fact, and in a negative way. 
It is necessarily cumbersome and slow. Nobody 
would want now to abolish regulation of utilities. 
Yet those who administer it are chosen by the same 
political process which is distrusted as a means of 
selecting management. In general, the public ser- 
vants with whom Mr. Eastman has come in con- 
tact are devoted and conscientious; the hope of 
gain is not necessary to call forth splendid services. 

It is not argued, either that private manage- 
ment is mainly inefficient or that public manage- 
ment would automatically furnish a perfect per- 
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formance. There is ground for complaint, how- 
ever, because, while ingenious efforts are made to 
correct the faults of private management where 
they appear, the occasional faults of public man- 
agement are pictured as inherent and ineradicable, 
and are used as reasons for never attempting any 
such thing. If, on any ground, public operation is 
desirable, the more reasonable attitude would be 
to strive to make it as efficient as possible. Some 
of the faults could be corrected by intrusting man- 
agement to a corporation rather than a bureau- 
cratic organization, the stock of the corporation to 
be owned by the government, which would appoint 
the directors. This is the system now employed on 
the Canadian National Railways and the Boston 
Elevated. Mr. Eastman would favor, however, the 
appointment of some directors by other groups hav- 
ing an interest in efficiency, such as the employees 
and the shippers. 

There is a basic ground for wanting the gov- 
ernment itself to exercise the functions which belong 
to it, instead of farming them out for profit. This 
is the grip which the doctrine of materialism, ex- 
pressed by the majority commissioners, is fastening 
on the country. There should be more opportu- 
nities for distinguished public careers, not moti- 
vated by profit. If the state performed these great 
services, there would follow an increased respect 
for government and an improvement of the public 
service. The necessity for efficiency would help to 
create it. Even if the effort were attended by shoft- 
comings, it would be better “that this country 
should struggle towards an ideal than that it should 
surrender to the baser principle that the public good 
can only be attained to the extent that it happens 
to coincide with the ends of private profit.” 

Argument of this kind cannot be answered by 
repeating shibboleths, by calling names, by raising 
hands in horror. It is a courageous and intelligent 
expression from an experienced public administra- 
tor, who has had a rarely equalled opportunity for 
observation of both government activity and utility 
affairs. Unlike the Railway Age, we are sorry that 
there are not more like him on our commissions. 
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Psychology and Justice 


ACCO and Vanzetti are dead. No discussion 
of their innocence or guilt can restore them 
to life. That issue is now merged in a larger 

one, that of our methods of ensuring justice, one 
which in turn is merged in the comprehensive issue 
of the tone and temper of American public opinion 
and sentiment, as they affect judgment and action 
in any social question wherein racial divisions and 
class interests are involved. These larger issues did 
not pass with the execution of these men. Their 
death did not, indeed, first raise these momentous 
questions. They have been with us for a long time 
and in increasing measure since the War. But the 
condemnation and death of two obscure Italians 
opened a new chapter in the book of history. Cer- 
tain phases of our life have been thrown into the 
highest of high lights. They cannot henceforth be 
forgotten or ignored. They lie heavy on the con- 
science of many, and they will rise in multitudes of 
unexpected ways to trouble the emotions and stir 
the thoughts of the most thoughtless and ccnven- 
tional. 

I have no intention of entering into a discussion 
at large of the many things which are revealed in 
this new chapter. There is one point to which I 
confine myself, not, seemingly, very large in itself, 
but momentous in its bearings: the psychology of 
the dominant cultivated class of the country as re- 
vealed in the teport of the Fuller advisory com- 
mittee. Without disrespect to the important activ- 
ities which are identified with the names of the men 
who formed the committee, it is no exaggeration to 
say that their place in the historic memory of man- 
kind will be settled by the document they have 
written. And in justice to them, the future will 
recognize that the document is something more than 
a personal expression; that it is typical and sym- 
bolic, a representation of the state of mind that 
must be widespread in the educated leaders of the 
American public in the third decade of the twen- 
tieth century. Because my purpose is limited, I 
make no attempt to go outside the record, much 
less to discuss the innocence or guilt of Sacco and 
Vanzetti. These matters have been dealt with by 
more competent hands than mine. The attitude, the 
mental disposition, of the authors of the report, as 
exhibited in their report, is my theme. 

In discussing this matter, the statement of the 
method followed by the committee in finding the 
condemned men guilty gives the base-line. They 
say: “As with the Bertillon measurements or with 
finger-prints, no one measure or line has by itself 
much significance, yet together they may produce 
a perfect identification; so a number of circum- 
stances—no one of them conclusive—may together 
make a proof beyond reasonable doubt.” In de- 





ciding the men guilty, it is not each item by itself 
in isolation which counts, but the cumulative effect 
of all in their mutual bearing. I cite this fact, not 
to question their statement nor to raise the old con- 
troversy regarding circumstantial evidence, but be- 
cause of its significance in connection with the stand- 
ard adopted and the method pursued by the com- 
mittee in dealing with other questions. For these 
other matters are segregated, both at large and in 
detail; every item and every topic is treated as an 
isolated thing, to be disposed of by itself without 
regard to anything else. The cumulative principle 
is not only disregarded; it is deliberately departed 
from. Why? Men, especially men of disciplined 
and cultivated minds, do not reverse their criterion 
and procedure without a cause. 

The evidence for the sweeping statement just 
made is found, first, in the plan of treatment adopt- 
ed in general, the framework of the report; second, 
in the way in which the considerations falling within 
the first two divisions are broken up and isolated, 
and third, in the manner of dealing with a fun- 
damentally important question. 

The framework of the report is indicated by the 
following: “The inquiry you have asked the com- 
mittee to undertake seems to consist of answering 
the three following questions: (1) In their opin- 
ion was the trial fairly conducted? (2) Was the 
subsequently discovered evidence such that in their 
opinion a new trial ought to have been granted? 
(3) Are they, or are they not, convinced beyond 
reasonable doubt that Sacco and Vanzetti were 
guilty of the murder?” That the first two of these 
questions were elements in the issue with which the 
committee had to deal, no one will question. Opin- 
ions will differ as to whether or not they were 
called upon to act as a jury and determine and 
state their own opinion as to the men’s guilt or 
innocence. This difference will depend upon wheth- 
er, in the light of the world-wide interest in the 
trial and conviction, men think that the original 
question of innocence or guilt had or had not in 
the course of events become, for the time being, 
secondary to the question of administration of 
justice. 

In any event, the segregation of the first two 
questions, the treatment of the matters of a fair 
trial and of newly discovered evidence not as ele- 
ments in the issue, but as independent and isolated 
issues, accounts for the fact that the main issue, 
as it stands before the world, is not faced. It is 
not even mentioned. For that issue is whether, 
taking all considerations together, there was or was 
not reasonable ground for doubt as to a miscar- 
riage of justice in case of the men’s immediate 
execution. The separate treatment of the questions 
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whether the trial already had was fair and whether 
the newly presented evidence was of value flatly 
contradicts the cumulative principle accepted and 
proclaimed in pronouncing the accused guilty. The 
method fails to face the fact that the two ques- 
tions have a common and integral bearing upon 
the main issue, namely, that a miscarriage of justice 
was reasonably possible if the sentence of death 
were put into effect forthwith. 

The entire procedure was extra-judicial; the very 
existence of the committee is proof of widely held 
belief that justice had not, beyond a peradventure, 
been done; that, irrespective of whether the men 
were guilty or innocent, there were many circum- 
stances attending the case which indicated that they 
had not been proved guilty. Moreover, ary action 
the committee might recommend, any advice they 
might give, any conclusions at which they might 
arrive, were extra-judicial. The governor holds an 
executive ofhce; he is no part of the judicial sys- 
tem. The appointment of the committee was extra- 
judicial, and its function was as extra-judicial as its 
appointment. The governor is entrusted with the 
task of protecting condemned men against a rea- 
sonable degree of a possibility of miscarriage of 
justice. His is the power to exercise clemency either 
by pardon or commutation of sentence, not to de- 
cide guilt or reverse the action of courts. The 
office of the committee was to guide the conscience 
of the governor in the exercise of that function. 
Why was it, then, that they acted as a jury and 
as a court, and in so doing adopted strictly legal- 
istic methods of reasoning, even to the point of 
virtually throwing upon the defense the burden of 
showing that there was a certainty, not a reason- 
able possibility, of a miscarriage of justice if the 
condemned men were at once executed? 

Whatever be the answer to this question, the 
answer to the question as to how they avoided fac- 
ing the issue is sure. It was done by splitting the is- 
sue up into separate questions and disposing of each 
without any reference to its connection with the 
others. For, with respect to miscarriage of justice, 
the question of the old trial and the question of 
refusal of a new trial in the light of new evidence 
are, most conspicuously, of a cumulative character. 
Their net effect, when viewed together, in relation 
to each other, defined the issue. Why, then, were 
they treated in complete isolation? The answer can 
be found only in the attitude with which the issue 
was approached. 

While that attitude is apparent in the frame- 
work of the report, with its division into three 
separate questions, the full force of the isolation in 
determining the procedure is manifest only when 
we take up details under the first two heads. By 
the statement of the report itself, there are six 
points under each. Are the six points treated as 
having a force such that, while each by itself is 
‘inconclusive,’ when taken together they have a 
probative force as to a reasonable doubt? Such a 
treatment is not even hinted at. Systematically, each 
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is kept - «rt from every other, so that the ques- 
tion of cumulative effect may not even arise. The 
six considerations bearing on the conduct of the 
original trial include such important points as the 
bias of the judge, the conduct of the prosecuting 
attorney in dwelling on the radicalism of the ac- 
cused, the atmosphere of the court-room, the al- 
leged intervention of federal officials. But each 
one of these things is taken up as an isolated item, 
and disposed of in its isolation. 

The contrast with the cumulative method used 
in declaring the men guilty becomes more glaring, 
the more the details of the two procedures are 
noted. Under the cumulative procedure, weight is 
given to the fact that the “general appearance” of 
Sacco is admittedly “like” that of one of the ac- 
tual murderers; that his cap bore “a resemblance 
in color and general appearance” to one which he 
admittedly owned; and that, when arrested, he had 
in his possession a pistol of the “kind” with which 
the murder was admittedly committed; that, while 
experts were opposed as to whether the bullet must 
have been fired from his pistol, the committee are 
“inclined to believe” those who testify it must have 
been, etc. Try a simple intellectual experiment. 
What would have become of these separate consid- 
erations if the committee had dealt with them by 
the method of segregation followed in the case of 
the six considerations adduced to indicate an unfair 
trial? 

There are also six points with respect to the 
bearing of new evidence upon granting a new trial. 
One of them was the evidence (not given at the 
trial), of a bystander, Gould, tH&t the accused 
men were not the murderers he saw—he being so 
close to the scene that a bullet passed through his 
coat lapel. It is also a matter or record that his 
evidence was not known to the defense at the time 
of trial. He was known by the prosecution to have 
been present at the scene of murder, and yet was 
not called. The committee labor to exculpate the 
prosecution from the charge of suppression of evi- 
dence unfavorable to their case. The method pur- 
sued is typical: a highly legalistic argument to whit- 
tle down the significance of the admitted facts, Con- 
trast their procedure on this point with that in deal- 
ing with a new witness who gave testimony tending 
to break down Sacco’s alibi. Here they remark: 
“The woman is eccentric, not unimpeachable in con- 
duct; but the committee believes that in her case, 
her testimony is well worth consideration.” (The 
italics, naturally, are not in the original text.) But 
more significant is their comment that Gould's evi- 
dence is “merely cumulative,” other eye-witnesses 
having also testified that the murderers were not 
Sacco and Vanzetti!* They do not stop here. They 
go on to volunteer the remark that “there seems to 





* If it is urged that a court will not grant a retrial on the basis 
of new evidence that is merely cumulative, the reply hardly helps 
the case. Since the whole procedure was extra-legal, what is the 


significance of adoption of a purely legal standpoint? 
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be no reason to think that the statement of Gould 
would have any effect in changing the mind of the 
jury”! Since they can hardly be supposed to mean 
that the mind of the jury was impervious to evi- 
dence, this assumption of the role of jurors is in- 
dicative of the committee’s own attitude, all the 
more so because the remark about a former jury is 
made in the course of discussion of granting a new 
trial! 

But this is but one of the six points adduced. 
Some of the others were the assertion of Madeiros 
that he was with another gang when it committed 
the murder; evidence purporting to show marked 
prejudice on the part of the foreman of the old 
jury, under two counts; the testimony of one of the 
experts for the prosecution that, after he had posi- 
tively refused to say that the fatal bullet was fired 
from Sacco’s pistol, the prosecuting attorney ar- 
ranged to have him testify that it was “‘consistent’’ 
with having been so fired. The report itself is the 
most convincing evidence that can be found of the 
adoption of the non-cumulative method, as well as 
of the whittling down of each point, in its isolation, 
to a minimum, together with magnifying to the ut- 
most all new evidence which fell on the other side. 
Thus the evidence that the rent in the cap which 
had been employed as part of its identification with 
Sacco’s is disposed of by saying that it is “so trifling 
a matter in the evidence in the case that it seems 
to the committee by no means a ground for a new 
trial” —as if it had been argued that, taken by it- 
self alone, it did afford such a ground. This “trif- 
ling” matter ceases to be trifling when taken as evi- 
dence of the rejection of any recognition of the 
cumulative principle. Again, when two new experts 
testified that the fatal bullet was not fired from 
Sacco’s pistol, and two new ones testified that it 
was, the committee say that, after examining the 
photographs, they are led to the conclusion “that 
the latter present the more convincing ev idence.” In 
other words, although the question at issue is 
whether there was ground for a new trial, with a 
new jury, the committee themselves assume the 
function of a jury in dealing with new evidence so as 
to deny the new trial. 

The third phase of self-revelation regarding the 
antecedent attitude of the committee is found in 
their method of dealing with the radicalism of the 
condemned men in its alleged effect upon the jury 
and judge, a radicalism the more heinous because 
those who professed it were also foreigners. This 
is the aspect of the case which loomed largest in pub- 
lic attention and interest—it is the basic cause of the 
committee’s existence. In accepting appointment on 
Governor Fuller’s committee, Messrs. Lowell, Strat- 
ton and Grant accepted also a responsibility to a 
public found in every country of the globe. Their 
own record manifests the way in which they dis- 
charged this responsibility. They admit the radi- 
calism; they admit its prejudicial effect in causing 
illegal arrests and deportations. But they employ 
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these admitted facts only in order to justify the ac- 
tion of the prosecuting attorney! For he had sub- 
jected Sacco to a cross-examination ‘‘on the subject 
of his social and political views [which] seems at 
first unnecessarily harsh and designed rather to 
prejudice the jury than for the legitimate purpose 
of testing the sincerity of his statements thereon.” 
In excusing him, they deny that the proof of radical- 
ism did influence the jury! They also admit the bias 
of the judge on the basis of “indiscreet’’ conversa- 
tions out of court, but assert that his bias was not a 
factor in the conduct of the trial. And the bearing 
of radicalism upon the conduct of the accused when 
arrested is ignored. It is next to a psychological 
commonplace that men, especially men of trained 
minds, reason in such an inverted fashion only when 
influenced by some covert factor. 

Here are the facts as written in the report. There 
is no doubt left of the committee’s knowledge of 
the state of public sentiment at the time of the 
trial and of their knowledge of its actual (not merely 
possible ) effect in bringing about unjust and illegal 
action. ‘There were wholesale arrests of Reds— 
fortunately stopped by Judge Anderson of the Unit- 
ed States Circuit Court—in southeastern Massachu- 
setts.”’ They would hardly have been stopped by the 
judge and their stoppage have been fortunate, un- 
less they were illegal. Again, “at that time of ab- 
normal fear and credulity, little evidence was re- 
quired to prove that anyone was a dangerous radi- 
cal. Harmless professors and students in our col- 
leges were accused of dangerous opinions.” The 
hysteria was so widespread as to extend beyond for- 
eigners and ignorant laborers to college men, 
teachers and students. And the cross-examination 
of the prosecuting attorney was of the seemingly 
harsh and prejudicial character just cited. And it 
affects the men of the committee as such after a 
lapse of years in which public opinion has calmed, 
men who are highly trained, not just the average 
man such as serves on a jury. Nevertheless, the 
committee hold that it did not influence the jury 
living in the midst of the period of fear and 
credulity, when little evidence was required to con- 
vict an accused person of being a Red, and although, 
instead of little evidence, these jurymen had the 
fact of radicalism clearly proved, and although they 
were average men, not trained minds capable of 
detecting bias and thus, presumably, discounting it! 

How is this remarkable result obtained? By 
two methods, one direct, the other indirect, shift- 
ing the issue. The direct procedure lay in question- 
ing the jurors (the ten of them who were accessi- 
ble) on the subject, and accepting their assurance 
that they were not influenced by the attitude of the 
judge and the mode of conduct of the trial. ‘Each 
felt sure that the fact that the accused were for- 
eigners and radicals had no effect upon his opin- 
ion.”” These men, in other words, are now sure, an 
assurance which the committee fully accepts in 
the most important phase of the trial, that they 
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were immune to the prevailing contagion of “fear 
and credulity,” and immune although they had not 
“little evidence” but convincing proof of “danger- 
ous opinions.” Believe it he who can. And dis- 
belief does not involve doubt as to the good faith 
of any juror in making the statement he made. If, 
in such an atmosphere, they had been aware of the 
influence of this force upon their beliefs, they would 
have been extraordinary men, even more unusual 
than the members of the committee. If they had 
been aware of the influence working upon them, they 
would have been in a position to discount it. More- 
over, their statement is made after a period of 
years, during which their conduct has been the sub- 
ject of ardent controversy and themselves the object 
of bitter criticism, so that all their defense mechan- 
isms have been called into action. But the commit- 
tee accepts their assurance at full value! The com- 
mittee’s belief that the admitted bias of the judge 
outside the court-room was dropped by him in the 
court-room, as he might shed an overcoat when he 
donned judicial robes, evinces an equal disregard of 
elementary psychological factors. 

More self-revealing still is the committee's pro- 
cedure with reference to the “consciousness of 
guilt” alleged by the prosecution to be proved by 
the false statements the prisoners made when arrest- 
ed. The defense contended their false statements 
were due to consciousness that they were radicals 
and foreigners and were due to fear of arrest and 
deportation. The committee first excuses the seem- 
ingly harsh and prejudicial examination of the prose- 
cuting attorney, on the ground that it was neces- 
sary for him to test the sincerity of their professed 
radicalism as explaining their behavior upon arrest. 
Then not only are the committee certain that the 
proof the defendants sincerely held these views had 
no weight with the jury’s opinion, but they turn 
the proof, not to support the men’s own explanation 
of their conduct, but as consistent with, if not actual 
evidence of, consciousness of guilt! The method 
by which this is done is perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary thing in an extraordinary document. 

The argument goes: It was the defendants them- 
selves, when on trial, who made clear their radical 
views. When they were arrested, there was “in 
the case of Sacco, no certainty that he held any 
such views. The United States authorities who 
were hunting for Reds had found nothing that 
would justify deportation or any other proceedings 
against these men.’”’ Although there were whole- 
sale arrests, “‘these men had not been arrested.” 

Hence the justification of the prosecuting attor- 
ney in a seemingly harsh and prejudicial manner of 
prosecution—which, nevertheless, did not prejudice 
men at a time of fear and credulity. Moreover, 
while establishment of the fact that they were 
radicals, and were arrested at a time of wholesale 
illegal arrests and deportations, justifies the pro- 
secuting attorney, it has no weight in contraven- 
tion of the theory of “consciousness of guilt” as 
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displayed upon arrest. The implication is that, 
instead of acting upon their own knowledge that 
they were obnoxious radicals, they should have 
acted upon the lack of certain knowledge on the 
part of the authorities! 

In comparison with the force of elementary 
psychological considerations, it may seem to weaken 
the case to refer to another incidental fact. The 
committee’s sole reference to the conduct of Mr. 
Thompson is that, upon occasion, his conduct in- 
dicated that ‘‘the case of the defense must be rather 
desperate”’ for him to resort to the tactics attributed 
to him. Well, events, in which the committee had 
their share, indicate that the plight of the defendants 
was indeed desperate; and Mr. Thompson, above 
all others, had occasion to realize how tragically 
desperate. But, quite apart from the committee's 
own conviction of the guilt of the accused, it was 
known to them that Mr. Thompson was equally 
convinced of their innocence; that he was conserva- 
tive in his social and political views; that, at great 
sacrifice of time, of social and professional standing, 
he had made a gallant fight for the accused out of 
jealous zeal for the repute of his own state for 
even-handed justice. Yet their sole reference to 
him is by way of a slur. I see but one explanation 
of such lack of simple and seemingly imperative 
generosity of mind. 

One is profoundly humiliated at the revelation of 
an attitude which, it is submitted, the record amply 
sets forth, the record placed before the bar of his- 
tory. The sense of humiliation is akin to that of 
guilt, as if for a share in permitting such a state of 
mind as is exhibited in the record to develop in a 
country that professes respect for justice and devo- 
tion to equality and fraternity. JoHN Dewey. 


An English Dayton 


STUDENT of the variation of species 

would find a tempting subject for study in 
the behavior of the two English-speaking nations 
under the shock of a challenge to their tradi- 
tional religious beliefs. We in England have just 
come through a crisis which faintly recalls the much 
noisier affair that centered in Dayton. I may be 
wrong in thinking that the dust raised by our Bishop 
3arnes is settling already, and that the storm is 
over; but, while it lasted, it was, by our insular 
standards, a hot and passionate dispute. I incline 
to think that you came out of the test with rather 
more credit than we. You would not respect me if 
I seemed to flatter. Superfcially, we seem to have 
the advantage. We have shown ourselves incom- 
parably more tolerant. The debate on this side of 
the Atlantic turns on a much less elementary issue: 
we are, in such matters, a generation ahead. More- 
over, we Carry on our controversies without the dis- 
torting distractions which the artists in mass-pub- 
licity and advertisement introduced into your dispute, 
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Our manners are quieter : our temperament is cooler. 

But if these points are in our favor, they seem 
to me to be more than balanced by a very grave 
failure. In spite of a surging impulse of intoler- 
ance, in spite of all the comical extravagance of the 
experts in publicity, you did argue out your contro- 
versy. There was formal and elaborate debate, in 
your courts of law and elsewhere. Neither in the 
press, nor in court, nor at public meetings, did you 
shirk the real theoretical issue in dispute. The 
American public listened to a full discussion of the 
meaning of evolution and the Darwinian theory. 
We, on the other hand, burked the theoretical is- 
suc. We witnessed a spectacular protest against 
the audacity of Bishop Barnes. We carried on a 
hot dispute, in pulpits and in the press, about his 
controversial methods and manners. We wrote, at 
some length, about the tolerance which permits the 
Anglican Church to fold to her bosom men of the 
most various convictions. With her left arm she 
may embrace rationalists; with her right, Catholics. 
We expect them to rest together on her breast with- 
out quarreling. We said that we did not want to 
discuss Darwinism, because we all accepted it. But 
the real matter in dispute, the bearing of anthropo- 
logical discovery on the origin and meaning of the 
Sacraments—that we refused, with almost unbroken 
unanimity, to discuss at all. The Catholics tried to 
silence Dr. Barnes; he declared his resolve to go on 
speaking the truth as he saw it; the Archbishop of 
Canterbury advised him, in a letter of gentle irony, 
to speak it with less crudity and more charity; and 
so the controversy ended. From first to last, no one 
discussed, or wanted to discuss, the bearing of an- 
thropology on the Sacraments. I noticed only one 
editorial which even mentioned it, and it was con- 
tent with two sentences. | fancy that I was the only 
writer who did discuss it at length, and I wrote over 
my own signature in a Socialist weekly, which an- 
nounced that I spoke only for “myself.” I am not 
sure how one should interpret this curious silence. 
Are we ignorant? Are we shocked? Are we sim- 
ply indifferent? At all events, we do not publicly 
debate our doubts and convictions as you did, and, 
to my thinking, this is vastly to.our discredit. One 
respects a man who has the courage to believe. One 
respects a man who has the sincerity to deny. But 
a nation which neither believes nor denies, and pre- 
fers twilight and muddle, is in danger of losing its 
intellectual muscles. 

The facts about this smothered controversy are 
soon recorded. Dr. Barnes has risen rather rapidly 
in the hierarchy; he is an able man who writes well 
and vigorously, a mathematician with a record 
which admitted him to membership in the Royal 
Society. As Master of the Temple (a church which 
many barristers attend) he was forced, during the 
War, to realize that science and the modern out- 
look had sapped the beliefs of educated men, even 
when they retained their sentimental loyalty to the 
national Church. He devoted himself, accordingly, 
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to a re-interpretation of dogma in the light of scien- 
tific knowledge. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald promoted 
him to the Bishopric of Birmingham, a modern see, 
where men retain a lively and grateful recollection 
of their first bishop, Charles Gore, a man who com- 
bines a lovable personality and a brave and liberal 
interest in social problems with faith in the theology 
of the High Church. In his new sphere, Dr. Barnes 
continued to preach boldly, using, as is his wont, 
plain words. He is not conspicuous for tact, and 
many of his flock were doubtless prejudiced against 
a nominee of a Socialist Prime Minister. He ex- 
pounded Darwinism in a series of discourses which 
came to be known as “the gorilla sermons’; he 
brought anthropology to bear on the origin of the 
Sacraments and the doctrine of Transubstantiation; 
he told the extremer Anglo-Catholics (who come so 
near to holding that doctrine that plain men can 
discern no difference) that they are no better than 
Hindu idolators. 

The Anglo-Catholics of his own diocese were soon 
in angry revolt, and the “scandal,” as they called it, 
was grave enough to enlist the concern of their 
party elsewhere, and to provoke the comments of 
the religious press. But Dr. Barnes was not with- 
out his friends and admirers, and he was invited to 
preach, first, in Westminster Abbey and then in the 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s. The Westminster sermon 
was as challenging as any that had preceded it, and 
the result was that some of the more impatient of 
the Anglo-Catholics determined to make an organ- 
ized protest in St. Paul’s. Hardly had Dr. Barnes 
mounted the pulpit, when a certain Canon Bullock- 
Webster, who was in the congregation, threw off 
his overcoat, and strode forward, wearing his sur- 
plice. A bodyguard of sturdy laymen accompanied 
him, and he managed to read a long protest. He 
then withdrew, taking two hundred, or, as some 
say, five hundred, of the congregation in his wake, 
who joined him in celebrating a “Mass of Repara- 
tion’’ in a neighboring church. The protest declared 
that it was an “indignity to Almighty God, and a 
scandal and offense to the faithful” that Bishop 
Barnes should preach in the national cathedral, and 
went on to demand that he should be “tried for 
heresy” and “cast out of the Church of God.” 

In an interview after this scene, the angry Canon 
explained that his protest was not directed against 
Dr. Barnes’ views on evolution: these seemed to 
him harmless and inoffensive. He protested solely 
against his ‘attacks on the Sacraments.’’ This was 
interesting, for clearly the Canon is not a man with 
a modern outlook, nor is he gifted with shining in- 
tellectual parts. The fact is (as the comments of 
the church papers showed) that the High Church 
has no objection even to the most radical opinions 
on evolution. If any section of the religious public 
in England is still sensitive about Darwinism, it is 
to be found outside the Established Church, in the 
more obscure of the non-conforming sects, or else 
in the Low Church, a party which, in our genera- 
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tion, has dwindled, alike in numbers and in influ- 
ence, almost to insignificance. In our day, the High 
Church (there are, of course, many levels of 
“height”) is the dominant party; the “Broad” 
Church may survive through the conspicuous ability 
of some of its adherents, but it lacks the zeal and 
organization of its rival. 

It is easy to understand the attitude of the High 
Church in this matter. The Bible was never its 
sheet anchor. When it realized that science had 
rendered the Mosaic mythology obsolete, it ceased 
to believe in the inspiration of Hebrew literature 
(or gave to “inspiration” some attenuated mean- 
ing), and it felt no grave embarrassment at the 
loss. For it retained what alone it seriously wished 
to retain. It kept its belief that God reveals Him- 
self directly in the daily miracle of the Mass, and 
in interpreting this miracle, it relied (as it would 
have chosen to rely), less on the Gospels than on 
the traditions of the Church. It could afford a 
kindly smile for the memory of Charles Darwin: 
the blow which he dealt struck the Low Church and 
the Protestants rather than the High Church and 
the Catholics. The more intimate and dangerous 
enemy was clearly Sir James Frazer. And so it hap- 
pened that our ritualistic Canon made his protest 
to save the Sacraments rather than the Bible. Like 
the Spanish knights who used to “break a lance”’ in 
defense of the Immaculate Conception, our modern 
Canon brawled to defend the Real Presence. 

The dispute which followed this angry opening 
has not been fruitful. Dean Inge published a brief 
but stinging rebuke to the Canon. Dr. Barnes then 
assumed his congenial posture; he returned to the 
aggressive. In an open letter, addressed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he briefly re-asserted his 
reliance on anthropology, and repeated his attack 
on the doctrine of the Real Presence. The Arch- 
bishop’s reply was, in its way, a masterpiece. It 
briefly rebuked the Canon; it lengthily rebuked the 
Bishop, though in the gentlest language. It con- 
veyed, rather than asserted, that it is no longer 
worth while to argue about evolution, everyone 
accepts it; it re-afirmed the Protestant denial of 
Transubstantiation, but it pleaded for tolerance. It 
ignored anthropology altogether. So, with the prac- 
tical wisdom of a very old man, who is also an ex- 
perienced statesman, the dangerous controversy was 
smothered. Nothing was left to discuss, unless, in- 
deed, anyone wished to defend the Bishop’s man- 
ners. And that none of us wished to do, for, 
frankly, they are not his strong point. 

How perfectly English, how deadly respectable it 
all was! ‘Say what you please,” seemed to be the 
conclusion, “say it, if you must, in church, but take 
care to say it in a quiet and cultured tone.” Heresy 
begins when one raises one’s voice above the level 
sanctioned by good manners. The Bishop made a 
valiant effort to keep an interesting controversy 
alive. He wrote another letter and repeated his 
fatuous suggestion that the consecrated bread and 
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wine of the Eucharist should be subjected to micro 
scopic or chemical analysis, to ascertain whether a 
physical change had taken place. But even he did not 
venture to mention anthropology again. Answer there 
was none. The storm is over. There will be no trial 
for heresy. The Bishop remains a bishop; the Can- 
on remains a canon. The offending sermons remain 
in print; the Mass of Reparation still reverberates 
in the distant ether, and England is England still. 
Everything, in short, is settled, save the only 
thing that mattered. Comparative anthropology has 
thrown its light on the Church’s belief in the divine 
sacrifice of the Mass, much as comparative anatomy 
threw its light on the myth of creation. Frazer’s 
“Golden Bough” has revealed the descent of re- 
ligions, precisely as Darwin’s work revealed the de- 
scent of man. We know (if I may offend good 
manners by plain words) that primitive savages 
and early civilizations alike practised a ritual which 
rested on the belief that their god must be killed 
and eaten. That is evident in all that we know or 
guess about totems and the rites of stone-age 
hunters. It is evident in every intelligent recon- 
struction of the faiths of the East, which competed 
with early Christianity. Through three hundred 
centuries man seems to have woven magic into his 
sacraments, and one thread runs through all his 
weaving—this notion that the god must die, and 
that his votaries, actually or symbolically, must par- 
take of him. Is Catholic ritual an exception to 
this generalization? To this question, educated 
opinion in this country withholds its answer. Brave 
men continue to celebrate the sacrifice of the Mass. 
Prudent men follow Dr. Barnes, eliminate from the 
ritual the last traces of ancestral magic, and are 
content to say that in the Communion they draw 
grace from the presence in their minds of the im- 
mortal Galilean. So do we agree to differ. We 
kneel at one altar, while some of us hear Mass and 
the rest of us join in Communion. Are we tolerant, 
or are we, in plain language, at once lazy and timid 
in our good manners? H. N. BRAILSFoRD. 
London. 


The City Built with Music 


And so the trumpets braying in his ears 

All day drowned out the music that had been 
Weaving a false enchantment through the years 
When only wind and sky had walled him in. 
Jericho fallen lay about his feet 

Invisible wreckage of too frail a cast 

For grieving over—many a golden street 

Lost in the twilight, reverently passed. 


A city built with music? Domes that held 
The sunset colors, windows lit with flame? 
Towers of alabaster, silver-belled? .. . 
Across the level earth he heard his name 
Mingled with brass. But they could never hear 
That other sound, like silence, drawing near. 
Lestiz NELSON JENNINGS. 
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Cohan, Shaw and Richards 


HE MERRY MALONES?” is confidently recom- 
mended to all orders of musical-playgoers but one, 
and its title will warn off that one. Its high spirits are 
surpassed only by those of “Good News,” and scarcely 
equalled in “Hit The Deck,” and its flavor of sustained 
farce cannot be tasted elsewhere. The heaviest stage 
detective, at his most melodramatic places, suddenly 
breaks down and takes to song-and-dance, and the char- 
acters generally, at the most unexpected moments, take the 
house into their confidence to pass their opinions of their 
lines and of the plot. The resulting atmosphere of blithe 
unconcern is that of the dress rehearsal for a benefit. This 
could be ruinous, and that it is the reverse gives a hint of 
what it means to be absolutely at hoz in “theater,” as is 
George Cohan. He wrote the book, the lyrics and all the 
songs; he plays an important part, and everything he 
does is right. It is not that the plot is a great 
one, for it is as full of hokum as the theater is of cus- 
tomers. None of the songs need be mentioned save one 
nice old-fashioned waltz, “Easter Parade,” for the very 
pleasant score seems to have been quite frankly assembled 
from anything that came handy, from Cohan’s own “Over 
There” to “Adeste Fideles.” The two most pretentious 
massed scenes raise the question whether their creator was 
not also the father of Sherry’s candy boxes. But all this 
is quite immaterial, save as it helps to make the show 
funnier. The best moments are those occupied by the 
frantic dances of little Mary Jane; the scene in the Bronx 
Express; the square in the wilds of the Bronx with 
Malones and Rosinskys in the windows to right and left 
and a terrific brass band heaving into sight; half an hour 
pf opera bouffe in the second act; and any of the moments 
*hen Mr. Cohan himself is visible. Sarah Edwards as 
Irs. Malone, Polly Walker as Molly, Robinson Newbold 
the perfectly ridiculous millionaire, “Mr. Westcott’’— it 
a grand cast, but so long as it includes the world’s 
reatest Chesterfield-overcoat dancer, he will steal its ap- 
blause. 


One finds it easier to say that “The Five-O’Clock Girl” 
s a huge success than to urge everyone to see it. The cast 
s a brilliant one, but for the most part so tied down by 
lot and part that it finds little chance to show its prize 
ares; especially is this true of the comic singer and eccen- 
ic dancer, Pert Kelton. The chorus works hard (on 
e feminine side it looks pretty hard, too), but it has 
ttle out of the ordinary to do, and is so numerous as to 
nd to get in its own way. Harry Ruby’s best 
bng, “Up In The Clouds,” is a full grade below his two 
t in last year’s “The Ramblers,” while the hit, “Think- 
g of You,” is reminiscent of Thome’s “Under the 
aves”; smart Broadway tunes, really, ought not to smell 

the old parlor music-album. Yet, thanks to expert 
ther than inspired writing, and by grace of first-rate 
esentation, the score is undoubtedly an asset. Again, 
iss Kelton has her chance before the final curtain, and 
bps the show with her Meller burlesque; and so 
ve Shaw and Lee. The fairy godmother of these 
0 low comedians was no less frugal than benevolent: at 
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their christening she simply dropped them on their heads, 
and now they bid fair to make their fortunes. Louis John 
Bartels, as the valet, is the Show-Off all over again, with a 
new catch-line but the same laugh. Miss Mary Eaton's 
talents have become so manifold that until the crowded seo- 
ond act one almost forgets she entered public life by way 
of the ballet. But of all the evening’s performances, 
one only is too finished, too entirely professional and 
right, to imagine in other hands, and that is Mr. Oscar 
Shaw’s. Shaw flirting with the showgirls, slipping delight- 
edly into a new passion, recalling that the stuff he wrote 
to last year’s sweetheart is still outstanding; Shaw sus- 
picious; in little harmless rages; Shaw, in response to the 
multitudinous assorted shocks of life in a farce, startling 
like a cat into every shade of appropriate emotion from 
faint alarm to wildest horror; all most elegant and all 
strictly on the surface; the pattern of the frivolous, well 
fed, well bred and slightly inbred hero. For a “heavy,” 
with a good voice and figure and a glossy pompadour, to 
have the light, sure touch of a comedian as well, is too rare 
and happy a coincidence to be overlooked by the ticket 
agencies, and in Shaw should the hopes and fears of “The 


Five-O’Clock Girl’” chiefly repose. 


“A Connecticut Yankee” is the first genuinely musical 
comedy of the season, the first, in fact, since “Hit The 
Deck’’; and its best song, named “Thou Swell,” is as 
cunning, capricious and infectious a tune as has reached 
New York since Gershwin’s “Fascinating Rhythm.” This, 
and two other numbers, unexpectedly inflame the spectators 
more than the supposed certain hit, “My Heart Stood 
Still,” which is already a huge success in London, and 
which Mr. Ziegfeld alternately admits and denies having 
tried to buy for the Follies. Of the other favored two, 
however, “On a Desert Isle with Thee” is primarily a 
production number, while “I Feel at Home with You” 
would make less impression were it not sung and danced to 
by June Cochrane. The song that brings the overstuffed 
royalty statements is the simple adhesive affair with one 
new quirk, that starts whistling itself after a few hearings; 
and such is “My Heart Stood Still,” which would have 
had a better chance at the Vanderbilt Theater with a first- 
rate orchestra, and announced in a voice that did not aptly 
suggest a Connecticut Yankee nutmeg-grater. This score 
is the work of Richard Rodgers, who has teamed with 
Lorenz Hart (as smart a lyric writer as these states can 
boast) since they collaborated on undergraduate shows at 
Columbia. It does not sustain the level of Rodgers’ score 
in “Peggy-Ann,” but any other now audible in Man- 
hattan is, by comparison, hack-work, and it may well haul 
an otherwise so-so entertainment through a noble run. The 
contrast between the deftness and wit of Hart's lyrics and 
the beefy humor of the book is distressing. The contrast 
between the book and Mark Twain’s book which inspired 
it is simply too painful to examine, for the former is built 
on and of the whimsy of rephrasing 1927 wise-cracks in 
medieval English. As there is a great deal of singing and 
excellent chorus dancing, a hardy or inexigent playgoer can 
survive the intervening dialogue, but in this note, as in this 
production, Rodgers and Hart shall be Alpha and Omega. 

Asse NILEs. 
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Two Poems 


To shape for me a rainbow-colored bubble: 
An innocent bird: an iridescent music 

To be my own for all the rest of living; 

O, this was nourishment and wine and physic, 
This was a proud extravagance of giving! 
And I have nothing to return in kind 

Save the dull mortal homage of the mind. 


Dedication 


When I was seven years old I had a primer: 
The immaculate bosom of the mother tongue 
Flowed milkily in mercy to the young 
Dispensing balsam to the infant dreamer ; 
How delicately did the silver skimmer 





Of natural love select the cream along 
The honeyed surface of that stream of song! 
That cup of pearls dissolving into dimmer— 


That breast of twin benevolent moons—that conduit 


Whose veins are threaded with pellucid truth! 
Into the hungry coffin and beyond it 

A single uncorrupted drop of youth 

Must live in elegy upon my lips 

When I and chaos shall have come to grips. 


I would that my possessions were the proper 
And polished coinage of the stars and suns, 
But for the earth I give you farthing bronze 
And for the planets I return you copper. 
Fumes fallen from. your ceremonial supper 
Made aromatic harmony, that once 
Refreshed my childhood; even now it runs 
Between our skies, the lower and the upper. 
O, who was I to be so bravely suckled 

‘At the early wells of English undefiled, 
And by your grace, whose sacred hand unbuckled 
Extreme Castalia for a careless child? 

Yet this I grant the creature of uncommon: 
She is your vassal while she is a woman. 


That creature is your vassal ever since: 
Perceiving the device upon your standard 

To be the sign her infancy had pondered 

Her spirit was impulsive to convince. 

If her opinion perishes or wins; 

Be her fidelity approved or slandered ; 

The event is set: the woman never wandered 
In vile devotion to a lesser prince. 

Profuse and fabulous appeared the page 

On which your youngest lessons were emblazoned ; 
Enchantments that unlock a crystal cage, 

An alphabet with astral fire seasoned ; 

These are the characters of that largesse 
Which gives the lavish greater to the less. 


For that her blood is valiant and noble 

I thank the language at her leaping source; 
At best, essential heaven; at bitter worse 

A witch’s brew of strong fantastic trouble. 
But for your courtesy my thanks are double, 
Who, as a matter of munificent course, 
Diverted waves of influential force 


Malediction upon Myself 


Now if the dull and thankless heart declare 
That this fair city is no longer fair 

Because the month has peopled it with shadows 
And swept the quality to hills and meadows; 
Yea, if it cry in its ingratitude 

That holy beauty is no longer good 

But that it is degraded and cast down 
Because it treads the pavement of the town; 
If it accept the rank ignoble rule 

That beauty is no longer beautiful 

Because it is not straightlaced and aloof 

But sets its sandal on a London roof 

And takes polluted Thames to be its mirror; 
If the vile heart is guilty of this error 

I here pronounce upon its inmost nerve 
The malediction which it must deserve. 
Loosen its strings: let it no longer be 

The instrument of mortal ecstasy. 

Empty its veins of rapture, and replace 

The fine elixir with a foul and base, 

Till the true heaven never more descends 

In delicate pulses to my finger ends 

Or flutters like a feather at my heel. 

Bind blindness on my forehead: set a seal 

On each of my two eyes which have forsworn 
The light, and darken them with disks of horn. 
Stop up my nostrils in default of breath 
With graveyard powder and compacted death, 
And: stuff my mouth with ruin for a gag, 
And break my ankles of a running stag. 

Let the long legs of which I am so proud 

Be bended, and the lifted throat be bowed. 
Lower the arrogant pennon which I bear 
Blown backward in the fringes of my hair, 
And let its silk be trampled to a skein 

Of serpents knotted in corruptive pain. 

Let these my words unwind the virtuous mesh 
Which knits the spirit to the naughty flesh. 
Let me dismember me in sacred wrath 

And scatter me in pieces for a path 

On which the step of that I have denied 
Descends in silver to its proper bride. 


Euinork Wy iz. 
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The Stairs and So to Bed 


And So to Bed, by James B. Fagan. Shubert Theater, 
November 9, 1927. 

The Stairs, by Rosso di San Secondo, adapted by Dario 

orza. Bijou Theater, November 7, 1927. 


ND SO TO BED,” as we see it at the Shubert, 
is one of those things in the theater that make the 
ritic’s operation rather foolish and stuffy, if he does any- 
hing much beyond mere reporting, supplying the news of 
delightful evening and an audience one way or another 
harmed. His most graceful turn is toward the part of 
n honest citizen who knows his pleasure when he has it. 
The quality of this entertainment, not without skill and 
rewdness attained, is social and personal. The writing 
“And So to Bed” is not distinguished, and does not 
pretend to be; it is, in fact, quite unequal. The effects 
re tried and sure, from the king sitting with a wife on 
e chest where the husband is hidden to the Portia-Nerissa 
talogue of lovers between Mrs. Knight and her maid. 
The acting makes no high-horse pretensions, and remains 
lways personal and complaisant. Of plot, most people 
vould tell you there was little, though to me there seems 
o be as much plot as in most plays; the story begins and 
nds, with a diverting tangle of incidents between these two 
oints—after all, most so-called plot is only made-up and 
uperimposed ; it is only superficially expressive, its events 
re no more events than words are events. The settings, 
ghted much too white at present for their own good, 
re agreeable if thin; the costumes prettily and almost 
freshingly unimpressive. But the sum of “And So to 
Bed” has its own agreeable finality. The whole quality 
f it belongs to the English tradition more than to ours, 
r what ours is on Times Square nowadays, these many 
ars since Mr. Jefferson lived at Monticello. It is reminis- 
mnt, touched with a fragile music from the past and with 
1 old inheritance of grace and worldliness. It progresses 
its leisure and taste. It is evanescent, and depends on 
¢ security with which the players in it at the moment 
1ow how to turn us into happy guests. You take “And 
0 To Bed” as you would a week-end at a country 
puse, 
The incident of this play of Mr. Fagan’s arises a few 
pys after the close of Pepys’ diary in June, 1069. Mrs. 
night, the singer, is attacked outside the windows of 
r. Pepys by a highwayman. The watch and the servants 
are away the criminal, Mrs. Knight is brought into the 
buse, she is beautiful; and Mr. Pepys takes the credit 
r her rescue. The rest of the story concerns his jealous 
ite, his friends who sing and play sweet music, and 
ing Charles. In the second act, Mr. Pepys takes his 
tgeolet, his songs and a pair of green stockings to the 
ger. The King, who is her protector, unexpectedly 
rives. Mr. Pepys goes into an Italian chest. Mrs. Pepys 
rsts in. The King discovers Pepys, but spares him a 
mestic crisis. Sitting on the chest with Pepys’ wife, he 
pborates the torture by making love to her and promising 
§ protection in case her husband fails her. In the last 
there is a supper at Mr. Pepys’ house, to which his 
te is an hour late and he, two hours. The jealous quarrel 
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wavers back and forth from one to the other until the 
truce, and so to bed. Kings, musicians, music, maids and 
suppers, they are the stanzas in the life of these two, but 
quarreling is the refrain. 

Mr. Wallace Eddinger, whose past in our theater would 
not seem to lead him directly to this role out of seventeenth 
century London and the Restoration, gave a sound per- 
formance. His diction, or rather the rhythm in which he 
spoke, was bad, sometimes his lines were unintelligible, in 
fact, but otherwise he gave you a remarkable sense of Pepys’ 
solidities, and managed to create a core for this character 
whose fame has grown so wide in the world. Mr. Charles 
Bryant's Charles II was not dull, Mr. A. Henderson 
Storie’s Pelling, The Potticary, very nicely foiled against 
the bright remainder of the scene. Miss Yvonne Arnaud, 
long known to London but new here, played Mrs. Pepys 
—whose part was at least a third of the piece—with the 
greatest wit and variety of voice; it was an engaging per- 
formance, full of the resources of both French and English 
comedy. Miss Mary Grey brought to the role of Mrs. 
Knight, the singer, not only her beauty and lovely voice, 
but also a real knowledge of the phrase and cadence for 
that music of the day, Lulli, Pergolese and the rest, on 
which the play, somehow or other, really rests. 

The main point that interests me about the production 
of “The Stairs” turns on race and genius. This play by 
Rosso di San Secondo follows the school of Pirandello. 
But while Pirandello’s drama involves the same Latin men- 
tality, the same intellectual acrobatics, the same tragic thesis 
of form and substance, fiction and reality, as we find in 
Rosso di San Secondo, his great talent carries him beyond 
all this and into an international possibility where his dis- 
ciple remains highly foreign. It is the second of Rosso di 
San Secondo’s plays to be tried in New York within a year, 
and ought to prove that he is fairly impossible for our 
stage. 

We do not think in Italian terms; abstractions are not 
so alive to us as to Italians; generalization, philosophic ob- 
servation, analytical dexterity and dialectic sport do not lie 
within our habits of mind. A play, therefore, built on these, 
and on voluminous and rapid speech, progresses toward its 
conclusion in a key that is inevitably strange to us. What 
reality it has disappears, so far as we are concerned, for 
lack of any proper dramatic body to convey it. We think 
it talky, unlikely, involved, and what, when the pitch of 
anything is not our own, we call theatrical. 

“The Stairs” has some of these faults, undoubtedly. And 
even taking it in the best faith and with some degree of 
understanding, we end by thinking its main themes rather 
arbitrarily imposed upon it, the work of a dramatist and 
disciple with more excitement than unity of idea. And yet 
this play has its dramatic point, its suspense, its talent. 
Through two acts and something more out of the th 
and last, I saw it with genuine interest. Then its exuber- 
ant and facile logic and its rather laid-on dolorousness 
seemed to me turgid, unimportant and hardly worth the 
trouble. 

In such a play as this of Rosso di San Secondo’s the 
actors’ problem is an impossible one. If they make the 
characters American and familiar, the play makes no sense ; 
if they strive to be Italian, they are lost. Miss Dorothy 
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Sands, in the tightness of her method and her clear attack, 
was close enough to the chief woman character to sustain 
the dramatist’s point, but she had no support. Mr. Lester 
Lonergan, despite a certain authority and thought that 
goes with his personality on the stage, played quite across 
the texture of his role, and threw out every scene that he 
was supposed to centralize. 
Stark YOUNG. 


Frontiers 
TREETS hissing with sudden rain. The call of au- 


tomobile horns to each other, shrill, quacking bugles, 
like the cry of heartless ducks. The station, cavern of 
smoke and steel. The yards, gray, glistening, with short 
men in blue overalls stepping over rails. Darkened, en- 
gineless strings of cars, waiting. Wet slate roofs, irregu- 
lar jungles of dirty brick houses, saddened Quinquina adver- 
tisements, gas-houses, wires, scrap iron, switches, the bump- 
ing rumble of the trucks over black diverging switches. 
Naked land; pools of yellow water, naked new cheese-col- 
ored apartment houses, sheds, shacks, cart-wheels, dripping 
horses held up at the crossings. The rain slackens. On 
the horizon, a low curve of dark trees; hurrying clouds. 
The rain imperceptibly stops. More and more trees. Glass- 
windowed factories, smoke-stacks. Ugly cubic villas, 
dumped upon the miscellaneous landscape at all angles, 
like lump sugar out of a box. ‘Tickets, please. The priest 
and the parents of the small girl and the man in smoked 
glasses and the Americans search in pocket-books, without 
a word. Green fields now, and milestones, rapidly dimin- 
ishing—two hundred and eighty, two hundred and seventy- 
nine. A valley, a river, poplars. The little girl says 
something out loud, she is reproved in whispers, she whis- 
pers back, a head is shaken at her, she is silent. The long 
hills are all crowned with trees, the fenceless valleys stretch 
between them, smooth and young. Red roofs, steeples. 

In the sky gray runs away, blue gains. In the com- 
partment, hands reach for bags, paper bags reveal bread, 
sausage, oranges, wine. Crumpled paper, filled with orange 
peel, is carefully thrown under the seat. Eyes seek the 
window ; eight mute heads turn quickly as a station flashes 
by. A famous name. The War. The Germans were here 
once, twice, but not all the time. The silver river winds 
behind poplars. A raw new church. Bushes on the tops 
of the hills, bushes instead of trees. Nine years. The 
little girl was born after it was over. It is beginning to be 
a long time ago now. Within sight, within the gay green 
circle of bushy hills, thousands of men were killed. So 
they say. Or perhaps it was a little further on. The sky 
is all blue, the land all-gallant emerald. Puzzling villages. 
Not quite European. Houses in a cluster, and a steeple 
above them, to be sure. But somehow not native. Too 
new, too square, too pasted on to the countryside. Recon- 
structed villages. The old wound still lives through the 
bandage of mortar and raw stone. 

Noon, dust and white sun. We are in a small red car, 
rushing along the bald hot road parallel to the dark and 
level and dreamy and infinitely slow canal. ‘Tender green, 
and drifting smoke. The Germans bombed these factories 
sparingly, against future possession. But they never got 
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there. Lumpy hills, great slopes of field, shaggy wood, 
Bare black arms of dead trees staring through the wil; 
green born after the War. Zig-zag up the side of th 
hill, the ruined work of giant moles. Harmless trenches— 
pacified with weeds, Low light, long shadows and then 
seen suddenly over the top of the hill, a million acres of 
rolling grass between us and the sunset. A little valley; 
cone-shaped shell holes healed with green, tin and woodey 
shacks, a solitary concrete pill-box. For machine guns 
Faint gray imprint of the grain of boards. Fossil of the 
War. Then the village, greenless new, courageously dis 
heartened, and its bleak new church. Up the next hill 
a gravelled road, neat buildings, a gateway, an America 
flag. On the free summit of the hill, plain white crossq 
with stencilled lettering; crosses in lanes and transvery 
rows like corn, young dragon’s teeth sown back into th 
old earth again. Four thousand crosses. 

Nightfall. Another train. Clickety-click over the rails; 
slivers of darkening landscape flashed in the space between 
freight-cars, a blue silver west, lights streaking past in: 
blur. Heads in the corners of the compartment, heads 
lolling drowsily at the curves. Sharp air through the wis 
dow. Coats over knees. Black thunder under bridges 
The rush of shadows, of ghostly clouds and velvet tree 
Swift mystery and roaring silence. Whifis of unseen )ay, 
The relentless, lonely whistle. Then tracks, and switches, 
and lights and the sudden white faces of blind houses, an 
more houses, and less speed, and walls, and wires, and ths 
vault of a station. Porters, cries, sleepy figures stirring is 
corners, slammed doors, a getting in and a getting out 
noises dying away into silence, into an hour’s wait, int 
vaulted silence broken only by the echo of tired feet, th 
clank of a late hammer, the deep iron whisper of a stané 
Behind these walls a great city lies invisibl 
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ing engine. 
in bed. 

Sleep. The sleep of those who are sitting up, le 
twisted, head resting against the curtain, against pane aq 
curtain. Jolts, a start, and vague waking, and cold # 
from across midnight fields. Frontier. Passports, plea 
Lights on. Official caps in the doorway, a low word, ¢ 
rustle of small pages, blinking eyes, nothing to declan 
Uneasy sleep again. Sleep again, under the blue glor 
worm of light. Curled, bent, shoed and trousered sleq 
And through the window, cinders and black air. 

Thin morning. Low mists and cruel green. Quick dro 
pepper the glass like finest shot. A deserted morning, « 
derly and drenched. The early cough, the paralyzed u 
tangling of stiffened legs, the staring names of lifeless s 
tions. Boredom. The remains of chocolate. One by 
the crumpled travelers awake, like cold birds on a bovg 
More stations. Roads, cows, tunnels, and mist—driftin 
catching, trying to uproot the trees. A dull steel lake, h 
wide, how far, no one can tell. Station; gulped coffee. 
the near distance, surprising shouts from everyday |: 
veiled roar of invisible waterfall, a sawmill’s industri 
whine. 

Long morning, through fog-drowned pastures. D 
papers, with no news. Dull novels, with dancing ty 
Mist, mist, a pitiless curtain lowered to within a few ‘ 
of the world’s floor. Rents in the curtain, the barked s! 
of mountains, the monstrous overhanging of mount2 
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knees. The engine snorts and climbs, the slow carriage 
leans near the thistles, and staring tanned faces with scythes 
at rest could almost blow against our glass. Tunnel. Brief 
glimpse of mist and muddy brook. Tunnel. A flash of 
steep green, and wounded piles of new timber. Tunnel. 
Then, miracle, the day-long mists are torn, slashed aside 
in mile-wide handfuls. Blue sky; a sudden aching triangle 
of white, immeasurably high in the air. Tunnel. The 
mists are in panic flight. Far, far above, so that the necks 
which crowd the corridor windows crane and twist, moun- 
tain-peaks, blinding, capricious angles of snow, fingers of 
rock, high naked pastures hang in the air. Coming down 
to us in prodigious cliffs and valleys, menacingly aslant, 
the mountain steps from purest white through yellow green 
down to the somber black of pines, the pines which nar- 
row usin. And at the top of all, blue, blue. ... 

A long tunnel. The shadow of our heads cast through 
smoke, on the hurrying wall three feet away. Cleared 
throats, jammed windows, the thick smell of coal. A forty- 
minute tunnel. Prison. The belly of the mountain, some- 
where free and blue and white above us. Upward pant- 
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What Does Liberalism Stand tor? 











irring is IR: I have been very much interested in your editorial of 

ting ou October 26 in reply to a “Militant Socialist.” As a reader 

eit. in for many years of the New Republic, who has continued, even 
J 


in this dead season of liberalism, to regard himself as a liberal, 
I am anxious to know where, precisely, your editorial leaves us. 
t seems to me that, in confessing the dangers and the difficulties 
of the liberal position, you have failed adequately to establish the 
possible strength or advantages of that position, and have thereby 
failed to justify it. The liberal, you seem to tell us, is to keep 
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uP, lan open mind. Very well: but is he to be loyal to no cause? Is 
pane 28iihe to pursue no definite policy? Is he to forswear, not only polit- 
cold 2fiical allegiance, but even any political principles which might pro- 
s, pleas ide a consistent course of action? Is he to be merely an intel- 
vord, ligent person who decides every issue on its merits? Is he not 
- declan? look for social salvation to the settlement of any particular set 
pf issues rather than of others? Is he not to try to be intelligent 
ue glo bout any particular set of phenomena, or in any particular way? 
ed slee od if this is true, has he the right any longer to designate him- 
lf by even so comparatively vague and general a term as “lib- 
ick dro ral"—a term which has certainly implied in the past a preoccu- 
ning, 0 pation with certain kinds of problems and a tendency to decide 
lyzed u hem in certain clearly defined ways? If this is true, how does 
he liberal differ from the writers, say, in the American Mercury, 
feless Wi hose point of view is probably consistent with your definition of 
ne by 0 iberalism, but whose principles are certainly, in many respects, 
a bougiitlirectly opposed to everything which has been considered liberal 
drifting the past? What, in short, is a liberal to believe? Is he to 
lake, hole lieve merely that he can be certain of nothing? And if this 
‘ is actually what you mean, about what can he be said to be 
offec. BBP iiberal’? 
pday | A. B. H. 
idustric Newark, New Jersey. 
San IR: Your editorial in reply to your correspondent who signs 





4 himself “Militant Socialist,” in which you state some impor- 
Ang nt truths, is highly interesting. Those parts, however, in which 
t few 'SBou discuss the attitude of liberals I read with a sardonic grin. 
rked s way you juggle words like “choices” and “possibilities,” etc., 
nountai ithout a single concrete suggestion that one can bite into, brings 
ome to one again the stark truth stated by your correspondent, 
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ing labor. Cigarettes and coal dust. Raised voices, indis- 
tinct, repeated with effort. The dull novel, duller in coal 
and half-darkness. Then suddenly out of the gut into the 
sun. 

And now this wild V, at whose bottom we crawl, slowly 
splits apart; its wild sides gradually sink away, its crags 
soften, its torrents slide less steeply, its lone chalets hang 
less perilously between train and cloud. Slowly the savage 
valleys open and descend and yield to the southern sun. A 
few mad old castles on mad pinnacles, a few toothless car- 
cases of forts, and white cliffs, and boulders from the cliffs 
fallen close to the track, and a crisp softness in the air, and 
the vanguard of grapes, at first clinging to their terraces, 
then climbing down the mountain to invade the bottom 
and push back its slopes, slopes so much tamer now and 
bluer, and barren with drought and heat. And a last curve 
into the low sun, and a last look back at softened lumps 
of disappearing Alps, and now the great plain of the 
south, and corn and church-bells and centuries and dusty 
peace. 

RopertT LITTeLL. 


GHA DENCE 


Liberals are and always have been long on words like “tut, tut” 
and “now be a good boy” and the like, but they are and always 
have been short on a tangible plan of action. And not only that, 
but their pocket nerve makes mortal cowards of them. There is 
no evidence in sight, either past or present, to indicate that they 
will ever do otherwise than to paw the ground in the presence of 
the high and mighty and influential and lick their boots till the 
cows come home. 

May we not look for further editorial remarks elucidating these 
points? Whatever you may have to say is certain to be interest- 
ing. I find all the editorials in the New Republic well worth 
reading, which is more than can be said of most newspapers. 

Artuur C, JOHNSON. 

Bath, Maine. 


A Letter from Mrs. Sacco 


IR: Right after the legal assassination of my husband and of 

Bartolomeo Vanzetti, the press spoke—and is presently speak- 
ing—of groups, of organizations born here and there, with the 
compassionate purpose, some for the collection of funds that should 
have been used for my maintenance and that of my children, made 
orphans by the plutocracy of the State; some for the collection and 
publication of memories and writings of the two martyrs and of 
the various phases that characterized the seven years of prosecu- 
tion and tortures; some for erecting to them a monument; and 
some more—as real jackals—using the names of Sacco and Van- 
zetti as an advertisement, that would attract the multitude, for 
the sale of commercial articles, etc. 

All this has happened, and is still going on, without ever having 
been questioned. 

Comrades and friends from France write and send to me news- 
paper articles that mention opened subscriptions: “For the Families 
of Sacco and Vanzetti.” 

While I thank those that, in these years of atrocious Calvary, 
disinterestedly took to heart the fate of the dear martyrs and did 
not leave either me or my children deprived of a consistent assist- 
ance, I cannot remain in silence, and thercfore I protest for what- 
ever is speculation and offense to their memory and to their 
principles, for which they made the supreme sacrifice of their young 
existence. 
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If the nobility and wisdom of nrany people of high standing had 
turned to a fight against the present system and social order, in 
order to make impossible for the future the repetition of ghastly 
crimes as that accomplished on August 23 last by the state of 
Massachusetts, they would have obtained the acknowledgment and 
applause of the good, but they being—in the same time—backers 
of that same principle of things that persecuted, tortured and as- 
sassinated my husband and companion and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 
this arouses disgust if not contempt. - 

Always thanking the friends from France for their good inten- 
tion, may it be allowed me to say that the names of Nicola Sacco 
and Bartolomeo Vanzetti would be better remembered if their ac- 
tion and work were dedicated to the defense of the persecuted and 
condemned by the hatred of class, and to the restoration of rights 
and liberty of the people that in Europe—as in the rest of the 
world—are ruined and choked, 

Rostra Sacco. 


Malden, Massachusetts. 


Mr. Kahn and the War Debts 


IR: In an article entitled “The Censorship on Loans,” in the 

November 2 issue of the New Republic, reference is made to 
“the Circe-like voice of Otto H. Kahn and other eminent finan- 
ciers urging cancellation of the war debts.” 

Permit me to point out that this reference to me is based upon 
an entirely mistaken assumption on the part of the writer of that 
article. 

While I do not find myself in complete accord with the debt 
settlements as concluded, I have never advocated, either in pub- 
lic or in private, “the cancellation of these debts.” 

May I register a mild protest against your attributing views 
to me which I never held, much less advocated—an attribution 
all the less called for as I have repeatedly and explicitly stated 
in public what are my thoughts on the subject. 

I shall be obliged if you will have the courtesy to give space 
in your columns to the publication of this correction. 

O. H. Kaun, 


New York City. 


From a Friend ot Communism 


IR: In the various articles on Russian Communism which ap- 

pear from time to time in your columns, it seems to be taken 
for granted, as something that is obvious to all intelligent readers, 
that Communism is basically and inherently wrong in theory and 
practice. There appear such unsupported statements as, in effect, 
“The [Russian] peasantry did not know enough to repudiate Com- 
munism” ; “Communism is the unstable product of a decadent cul- 
ture”; “It is a creed in which there is error, blindness and per- 
versity.” You probably know whereof you speak, but it is a fact 
that there are many of your “constant readers” besides myself who 
do not, and who would doubtless be much enlightened and relieved 
by a comprehensive article showing how such statements as the 
above are justified. 

For my part, as a capitalist in a modest way, with a very defi- 
nite interest in preserving my privileges, which I admit derive far 
more from the status quo than my own merit, I am very much 
concerned by the persistence of Communism in Russia, and the be- 
lief which forces itself more and more upon me that religious 
fanaticism or altruistic fervor is not the explanation, but that its 
vitality is due to the fact that Communism is a better economic 
system than Capitalism is or ever can be, however patched up and 
reformed. 

Based, as I understand it is, upon production for use instead of 
profit and the consequent elimination of the private ownership of 
the means of production, it would seem to me that the application 
of Communism to a thoroughly industrialized society would work 
excellently and bring about conditions which, for the mass of the 
people, would be vastly superior to anything the so-called cap- 
italist system has accomplished, or even promises, 

Comparative equality of opportunity, ease of attainment, even 
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for the less gifted, of the necessaries and moderate luxuries of 
life, freedom from economic worry and a reasonable amount of 
leisure, seem impossible for any but the 2 to 5 percent privileged 
classes, under capitalism, while the communistic system offers a 
good hope, based upon scientific statistics, of attaining these ends 
for all. Its failure to do so thus far in Russia is plausibly accounted 
for on the grounds that its application was premature, the country 
being too backward industrially and almost wholly dependent upon 
bitterly hostile industrialized countries for not only practically || 
manufactured products, but also for the machinery, etc., to make 
and transport for themselves these necessities. Add to this the 
devastation resulting from participation in the War, from which 
even the highly industrialized countries, with all possible help, 
have not yet recovered, followed by civil war and blockade. 

What is the inherent error or defect in Communism? Everyone 
I ask says it is that you can’t make men equal by law. Of course 
this is puerile, setting up a straw man to knock him down. Com. 
munists disavow any such intention. You evidently know, 
and it will be a great relief to many in my position if you wil! 
tell us. 

Georce THorne Hux, Jr. 
South Norwalk, Connecticut. 


[The liberal’s criticism of Communism is by now so well known 
that it does not seem to us necessary to repeat it in detail each 
time the subject is discussed. Mr. Hill will find an excellent state- 
ment of it in “Communism,” by Harold Laski (Holt. $1).—Tiuz 
Eprrors. } 


What Can Be Done about It? 


~1R: Your correspondent puts the above pertinent question. Ap- 
parently there is no sanctuary today in all the civilized wor!ld, 
Sanctuary, the most revered institution in all history! 

The Society of Friends of Russian Freedom in London was 2 
highly respected institution in the days of Stepniak and Kropotkin 
and the Tsars. Joynson-Hicks would have quickly broken it up, 
had he been in power then. Today the same conditions exist in 
Italy, and yet here we are denying asylum to all who refuse 
bow the neck to the tyranny of the Italian Tsar. Here, in Amer 
ica, the boasted land of the free! Today in San Francisco there 
is a political refugee from China who is to be sent back to his 
enemies, who will decapitate him without even a trial. That is 
what occurred in several previous cases. We Americans are fully 
aware of the facts. It is indeed time to ask: What are we going 
to do about it? 

I am an old man who, before the War, was accustomed to wan- 
der around the world without any passport or visa, passing from 
country to country, welcomed, unmolested. That is impossible today, 
and so I am quietly awaiting deportation to another world. Meas 
time, I can at least protest. The Pax Romana would be an unmit: 
gated blessing compared with what exists today. We have gont 
back two thousand years or more; for, long prior to that, ther 
were cities of refuge everywhere as an essential condition of gov 
ernment. The Bible teaches us that the establishment of cities o 
refuge was the will of God. But no one cares about th 
will of God today. Every government seems to be composed @ 
atheists. 

CHAPMAN Porrer. 

San Francisco, California, 


A Correction 


IR: May I correct a mistake in my article, “Trends in Chi 
dren’s Books,” on page 359 of the supplement to your issue @ 
November 16? The excellent list of books for boys and girls pub 
lished in Toronto comes from The Boys’ and Girls’ House, ' 
library building set apart for their use by the Toronto Pubii 
Library, and has nothing to do with the set of books sold und 

the title, “The Bookhouse for Boys and Girls.” 
ERNESTINE EvANs 

New York City. 
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A Leader of Zion 


Theodore Herzl, by Jacob de Haas. New York: 


Brentano's. Two vols. 747 pages. $10. 


HERE is abundant reason for the enthusiasm which 

the name and personality of Theodore Herz] have 
excited among the Jews. To them, more than to any 
other people, a national hero is necessary to typify the unity 
of the race, and to restore the geographical advantages 
which were promised to Abraham. The cherished dream 
of the Messiahship developed the spiritual necessity of a 
leader, and the long agony of the diaspora emphasized the 
physical necessity of a home. The pathetic recall of the 
victories of Judas Maccabeus year after year at the 
Chanukah festival are meager consolation for a proud peo- 
ple. Mr. Zangwill once pointed out that the Jews had 
given statesmen to all the countries of Europe: Disraeli 
to Britain, Gambetta to France, Lassalle and Marx to 
Germany (a little later he might have added Trotsky to 
Russia), but Herzl was the first statesman since the de- 
struction of Jerusalem to put his life at the service of the 
Jews. 

Herzl was born in Pesth in 1860, of orthodox parents, 
who later moved to Vienna. There he was Bar Mitzva in 
1873, attended the university, and was admitted to the bar. 
He joined the staff of the Neue Freie Presse, made his 
debut as a playwright, and married. In 1891 he became 
Paris correspondent of the Neue Freie Presse, and saw the 
earlier phase of the Dreyfus case, culminating in the degra- 
dation of Captain Dreyfus, January 5, 1895. “He long 
remembered the triumphant roll of the kettle drums that 
smothered a Jew’s protest.” It marked a new high point 
in the tide of anti-Semitism that was sweeping over Europe. 
Herzl felt involved in the Dreyfus tragedy; “he felt his 
personal honor had been affected and his manhood in- 
sulted.” Then and there he decided that “there could be 
no greater purpose to my life than to devote myself to 
Jewish affairs, but employing different, higher and more 
specific methods than those employed hitherto.” Later he 
wrote: “The Dreyfus process . . . made me a Zionist.” 
In 1896 he published his brochure “The Jewish State. An 
attempt at a modern solution of the Jewish Question,” 
and the movement was launched. 

It was part of Herzl’s statesmanship to make the Jewish 
question one of practical European politics, as Cavour had 
made the Italian question. The almost infinite complica- 
tions in which it was involved are disentangled by his 
biographer with great skill. The position of the Jews 
was anomalous. On the one hand, the rich Jews, typically 
represented by the Rothschilds, were at the head of the 
greatest power in the world, high finance. On the other, 
the mass of the poor Jews, bursting against the walls of 
the ghettos, supplied energy and brains to the revolutionary 
movement everywhere. Both the success and the misery of 
the Jewish people were conceived as dangerous to the Chris- 
tian world, and both furnished fuel for the anti-Semitism 
which had begun to burn fiercely in the latter years of the 
century. Anti-Semitism Herzl made his most powerful 
weapon. The persecution of the ghetto Jews in Russia, 
Poland and Rumania put pressure on the rich Jews of Lon- 
don, Paris and Vienna to save their people. Baron de Hirsch 


had already begun to direct the colonization of Jews in the 


Argentine, and left the bulk of his fortune to be adminis- 
ered for this purpose by the Jewish Colonization Society. 
‘here were small groups in Palestine. But the trickle of 
ewish colonists to South America and Palestine scarcely 
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diminished the flood of misery which flowed westward 
across Europe and to the shores of the United States. jJcws 
who had established themselves successfully in western Lu- 
rope and America were embarrassed at the influx of their 
co-religionists, which tended to increase race prejudice and 
delay their own assimilation. They were almost equally 
embarrassed by the mooted restriction of immigration which 
would throw the refugees from the ghetto back to the 
wolves. Accordingly, the solution of the question by 
establishing a free state for Jewish immigrants began to 
appeal to them. At the same time, Herzl made anti- 
Semitism a lever to move the secular governments of Eu- 
rope. It was a disturbing social force. In Austria, where 
Car! Lueger was repeatedly elected Burgomaster of Vienna 
on that issue alone, it added a new element to the 
Austrian complex. In France, in the revival of the Dreyfus 
case, it was shaking the republic to its foundations. In 
Russia, the government was ashamed of the pogroms, even 
while it instigated them. Turkey was the only country 
of Europe where there was no prejudice against the Jews; 
it needed Jewish workers to develop its natural re- 
sources, as well as Jewish wealth to enable it to fund its 
debt and escape the rapacity of its creditors—and Turkey 
held Palestine. 

All these circumstances entered into Herzl's calculations, 
It was not for nothing that he was a chess player. His 
cry of the return to their historic fatherland made him 
the leader of the Jewish people. He was able to bring a 
certain pressure upon Jewish capitalists who were happy 
in their role of philanthropy and timid in the face of 
political responsibility. With the popular strength of Jewry 
exhibited each year more impressively in the Congress held 
at Basle, and the vague potentiality of Jewish finance in 
the background, Herzl treated with kings and emperors as 
an independent power. What Lassalle did on a small scale, 
for a brief time, as head of the Workingmen’s Interna- 
tional, Herzl continued to do for years. Twice he 
negotiated with Abdul Hamid in the Yildiz Kiosk, offering 
Jewish financial support in return for a concession of ter- 
ritory in Palestine. He convinced Eulenberg of the ad- 
vantage of a Jewish Palestine in the German Drang nach 
Osten, and was received by the Kaiser during his expedi- 
tion to the Holy Land. He negotiated with Joseph 
Chamberlain and Lord Cromer for a concession in the Sinai 
Peninsula, “‘on the road to Palestine,” and actually secured 
an offer of land in Uganda. He drew from Von Plehve’'s 
desire to be rid of the Jews in Russia a promise of pres- 
sure on Turkey. 

In all this, one is astonished at Herzl’s adroitness and 
daring. He organized an international bank, the Jewish 
Colonial Trust, to mobilize the financial resources of the 
Jewish people. The great banking families, Rothschild, 
Montefiore, Montagu, were cold to the project, but 
Herzl’s reply was “All the Jews are richer than Roths- 
child.” The bank enabled him to dangle letters of credit 
for small sums before the Sultan’s eyes. In proposing the 
great transaction of the Turkish debt, he knew that he 
was bluffing, but he believed that if he could once secure 
a firm offer of Palestine, with political guarantees, he 
could force the Rothschilds to back him up. His skill in 
making use of all the diverse elements in Jewry is no less 
remarkable. Early he won the support of the Jewish in- 
telligentsia—of men of international reputation like Max 
Nordau and Israel Zangwill. The famous correspondent 
of the London Times in eastern Europe, Vambery, was 
his skillful wire-puller. Colonel A. E. W.Goldsmid, whose 
early championship of idealistic Zionism made him the 
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model for George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda, was enlisted in 
the practical political movement. Herzl was not a deeply 
religious character. He laid little stress upon the forms 
and ceremonies of Judaism. His faith was in the Jewish 
nation. Yet he knew how to use the religious feeling of 
others, even a certain type of imaginative Christianity, in 
his crusade. A Dr. Hechler was chaplain of the British 
Embassy in Vienna. As a literal believer in the Bible, he 
understood that the Jews must be restored to their home 
before the world could properly come to its apocalyptic 
end, and to hasten this desirable event he used all his efforts 
to forward Herzl’s plans. Only two elements among his 
own people remained outside of Herzl’s combinations—the 
convinced assimilationists, who were embarrassed by the 
reassertion of Jewish nationalism, preferring to relieve 
themselves of the pressure of their kinsfolk by the discreet 
methods of the Jewish Colonization Society, and the 
fanatical culturists. Herzl “did not know what ‘Jewish 
Kultur’ meant,” wrote one of his critics; and Ached 
Ha’am, the leader of the culturists, affirmed that “the 
Redemption of Israel will come through prophets, not 
diplomats.” 

Mr. de Haas writes of Herzl with the warmth of per- 
sonal admiration and love. If he does not succeed in 
communicating to us the charm and power of his leader, 
his record of what Herzl achieved in the ten years be- 
tween the degradation of Dreyfus and his own death speaks 
for itself. It is the more astonishing, in view of the fact 
that Herzl never accepted support from the movement 
which he established. During his active years he was 
writing constantly for the Neue Freie Presse, as well as 
books and plays. He literally wore himself out for his 
people. When he died, the promised land was hardly in 
sight; its attainment followed from the course of action 
which he had mapped out. 

Rosert Morss Lovett. 


Anglo-Egyptian Relations 


Egypt, by George Young. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 352 pages. $5. 

HIS latest addition to the Modern World Series 

is a most useful and interesting book. To write 
the recent history of Egypt, clearly, briefly, and fairly, 
and to sum up its present position and prospects is not 
an easy task. Mr. Young has brought to it a thorough 
knowledge of the Near East, gained by his career in the 
British diplomatic service and fertilized by the liberal view- 
point, which induced him to abandon that career, and be- 
come an expert in the councils of the Labor party. 

The history of Egypt, since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, is an involved and sordid tale of the ex- 
ploitation of the Egyptian peasant by alien adventurers: 
Turkish, Albanian, French, British and others. The 
methods by which the international financiers of the West 
assisted the Khedive Ismail in bankrupting the country, 
thus bringing it under foreign control, are well known. 
They form a classic example of the technique of economic 
imperialism. Mr. Young gives full details of the loans 
poured into Egypt between 1860 and 1875, the usurious 
terms of which fully justify his comment: “Never has 
there been such a spoiling of the Egyptians by the chosen 
people.” 

In his account of the British occupation, Mr. Young 
steers a middle course between the official apologetics of 
Colvin and the unmeasured denunciations of Blount. 
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While strongly critical of many of its actions, he main- 
tains that the British regime was not an unmixed evil 
for Egypt. It was better, for the future of the nation, 
to have one master at this critical point in its history 
than to be ruled by an international body of creditors, 
British officials gave Egypt an efficient administration, 2 
decrease in graft, and an increase in prosperity. Their 
great failing was lack of imagination. They could not 
conceive that Egyptians might prefer their (possibly) in- 
sanitary independence to a junior share in the glories of 
the British Empire. 

The abolition of the British Protectorate over Egypt 
came in 1922, when the Lloyd-George government realized 
that the only alternative was a large and expensive in- 
crease in the army of occupation. The imperial hand re- 
laxed its grasp, but it did not let go altogether. Egypt 
was formally recognized as an “independent sovereign 
state,” but four very vital questions were “absolutely re- 
served to the discretion of His Majesty’s Government.” 
Briefly, these questions are: the Suez Canal, the defense 
of Egypt against foreign aggression, the protection of 
foreign interests, and the Sudan. Pending agreement, the 
status quo in regard to these matters was to be maintained. 
Today, nearly six years later, no agreement has been 
achieved, and a British army in Cairo still provides 
“sanctions” for the fulfillment of British wishes. It is 
difficult not to agree with Mr. Young that 
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a fair and free reconciliation and resettlement are BiRives t 
both almost impossible while one of the negotiating BiRhroug 
parties is in military occupation of the other. That BRhe w 
the British Empire . . . should have to fortify its the 
diplomacy by remaining in occupation of Cairo is ae 
itself almost an admission that its case is weak, and oer 


certainly it is an unfair advantage that is likely to 
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The fourth reserved question, that of the Sudan, in- 
volves the claims of rival imperialisms. Egypt conquered 
the Sudan early in the nineteenth century; lost it to the 
dervishes; recovered it with British aid. At present it 











is nominally under the joint control of Britain and Egypt, ms x 
but actually occupied and administered solely by the re dK 
former. Mr. Young is undoubtedly right in his belie/ atte 
that Egypt would not rule the Sudan as efficiently, and ne = 
justly, as the British; nor has it the resources necessary J ., 


to develop the country. On the other hand, contro! of 
the Sudan means control of the Nile, the life-blood of 
Egypt. British enterprise in the Sudan is carrying out 
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elaborate schemes for cotton planting under irrigation. rely d 
Experts state that there is abundant water for both cour fm 
tries if the Nile head-waters are fully utilized. But they) | 
British certainly made Egyptian fears seem justified when, fm)" 
after the murder of Sir Lee Stack, they demanded, as an casual 
indemnity, the removal of agreed restrictions on the total oe 


irrigated area in the Sudan. 

Mr. Young proposes a bargain by which Britain would 
evacuate Egypt in return for Egyptian renunciation of 
Central and Southern Sudan. At the same time Egypt 
should be admitted to the League of Nations. Then guar 
antees for British interests in the Canal and Egyptia 
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interests in the Nile could be established under interim — 
national authority. This seems an intelligent compromis,im .° ’ 
in line with the realities of the situation. But neithagme ° 
side shows any inclination to surrender its claims, and th ie 
present deadlock may continue indefinitely. as pe 
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“Long Views’”’ of Experience 


Inside Experience, by Joseph K. Hart. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 287 pages. $2.50. 


ITHIN the realm of man’s experience, Dr. Hart 
finds all possible keys to his problems, all worth- 
while patterns for his future, every joy and inspiration 
which may fall to his lot. The writer set out to com- 
ment on Dr. John Dewey’s “Experience and Nature,” but 


he has “wandered a bit from that and displays vagaries 

which the author named would scarcely own.” Never- 
ypt heless, in an introductory note, Dr. Dewey welcomes the 
ed Hbook as a contribution toward “the task of revealing the 
in- tructure of experience, and exhibiting its articulations.” 
re- he theme of the book has occupied Dr. Hart for more 
ypt han twenty years. In it he sets forth “the intellectual 
ign [igand spiritual riches to be found in the achieving of a new 
re- Bpoint of view.” This “point of view” is, of course, that 
t.” Hof the naturalistic philosophy of the “Dewey School” 
nse nown as “Naturalistic Empiricism.” 
of From such a work it is well to warn the “cub reporter” 
the vith his “hit-and-run” habits, as the writer does in his 
ed. Bipreface. Even so, Dr. Hart has done something, much 
een Migndeed, for the “cubs,” if only they will cease their gam- 
des [ibols long enough to study the picture and consider the 
- is Bincaning of the “Dramatic Highway” illustration which 


uns throughout the book. For Dr. Hart is seeking a 

‘new eminence from which to look at facts, new perspec- 
are [aives through the wilderness of facts, a dramatic highway 
ing [phrough the lands of experience, a new mind for life and 
hat [ithe world.” For those who are secure and comfortable 
its [iin their grooves, for those who have unfaltering faith in 
is “revelation” once delivered to the saints, or in dogmas 
and (nce derived from “Mother Church,” this book can have 
| o message, though its intelligent perusal can scarcely fail 
9 cause a Momentary uneasiness. But for young persons 
tho, in this age, are so likely to be comparatively frec 
‘i Brom dogmas, for older persons whose world is breaking 
red Bi through the inadequacies of the folk-ways, the ortho- 
the oxies, and the revelations, and for the man of scientific 
t it Bind who finds the plough overturning more than one fa- 
YP% Miiliar path, this book will come as a great relief, even a 
' Meew revelation, though it seeks only to suggest a new 
lic! Ta method of search in the highway that leads endlessly for- 
and Tard into the lands of life.” 
‘41 i To one who begins a search into experiences with this 
ethod,” who views life from this “dramatic highway,” 
appears that “education has never yet found itself”; that 


he ly does anyone thrill and grow at the touch of that 

ost inclusive and integrative function of the human 
"al irit,” namely, its “strivings to bring wholeness, joy of 
hea holeness, beauty of perfection into the disturbing chaos 
a casual impressions,” healing into “the wounded areas 
al our personal beings.” Rather, we have failed to take 


ong views of our experience,” and we have permitted it 
remain broken up into separate compartments. We 
ve not learned that “the greatest of all human goods is 
ed experience,” nor have we discovered the function 
the philosopher-artist, which is to create for us out of 
r meaningless and conflicting experiences an “esthetic 
pment,” thus linking “ ‘all perplexed meanings into one 
rfect peace’—at least for a little time.” This “little 
ne” of “perfect peace,” this “esthetic moment,” it is that 
es meaning and direction to life. This it is that enables 
“Individual” to “enter into the captaincy of his own 
!,” proclaiming him the “real goal of all this endless 
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struggling and striving of nature and experience, of mind 
and matter, of morality and religion, science and art, de- 
liberation and education,” heralding him as the “product 
of all the past, an expression of the wider riches of the 
present, and a still unfulfilled promise of the future.” 
Joun E. Kirkpatrick. 


The Romantic Strain 


Rustic Elegies, by Edith Sitwell. New York: Alfred 
4. Knopf. 128 pages. $2.50. 


N Edith Sitwell’s latest book, her usual lament for 

“the lost and terrible innocence” of infancy is trans- 
posed into a more impersonal theme, a sort of dilute 
Rousseauism that is both didactic and whimsical. This is 
something of a comfort, for the correct plaint for the 
world’s lost innocence found here is at the same time 
more intelligible and diverting than the wistful backward 
glances toward Miss Sitwell’s childhood in “Sleeping 
Beauty” and “Troy Park.” 

This greater impersonality and a stricter integration of 
the theme with the poet’s decorative bucolic convention 
are significant, for much of her poetry since “Bucolic 
Comedies,” which, after all, was not so engrossed with 
the idea found in her later work, has been vitiated by the 
undisciplined intrusion of Miss Sitwell’s nostalgia. This 
was especially true of the “Sleeping Beauty,” which was 
marred by a personal insistence on the interpretation of 
the symbol. It is unfortunate that passages like the fol- 
lowing, bad enough in itself, should have disrupted the 
dreamlike and remote clarity of the tale into a mere group 
of distinguished fragments. 


And there are terrible and quick drum taps 

That seem the anguished beat of our own heart 
Making an endless battle without hope 
Against materialism and the world. 


But in two of the three poems which constitute the pres- 
ent book, “Elegy on Dead Fashion” and “Prelude to a 
Fairy Tale,” the fusion between the theme and the con- 
vention is more decently achieved. In any case, here is 
a formal integration and a unity of temper best realized 
in the first poem. 

The other piece in the present volume, “The Hambone 
and the Heart,” harks back to Miss Sitwell’s earlier and 
more imitative fashion. In fact, its main body is nothing 
more than a siight recasting of the title-poem of “Mother 
and Other Poems,” an unconvincing pseudo-ballad, pub- 
lished in 1915. The other sections of the poem as it now 
stands exhibit, instead of the usual pleasing fancy, a piece of 
the grotesque, a trifle ghastly, but not impressive. The thing 
doesn’t hang together, and is fundamentally obscure in 
the parts comprising the frame of the ballad. This ob- 
scurity is not of the sort usually ascribed to the Sitwells, 
a difficulty of idiom and figure, but seems to derive from 
an unrealized and fumbling intention. The complete poem 
indicates that Miss Sitwell cannot do the simple thing 
where the effect is not of the surface; she needs the 
whimsical mythologies and the bolstering of her idiom. 

“Elegy on Dead Fashion” is easily the most finished 
poem in the volume, but the “Prelude to a Fairy Tale” is 
more interesting, in so far as it represents the greater 
departure from what one has céme to expect from Miss 
Sitwell. The first part of the piece is unintelligibly bur- 
dened with the usual personages out of mythology and 
fairy tale, handled after the manner of “Bucolic Comedies,” 
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but not with an equal dexterity. The last part, in an ab- 
stract fashion, reiterates Miss Sitwell’s theme, and attempts 
a philosophic resolution documented with notes from the 
Anthroposophical Review and Steiner’s “Christianity as a 
Mystical Fact.” It is to be hoped, perhaps, that this 
documentation is not intended over-seriously. 

The texture of the verse and the use of the couplet, 
which is here the real unit, are reminiscent of the best 
of Dryden. The poem might be regarded as a tour de force 
in the early eighteenth century style, in form, personifica- 
tions, and argument. As such, it is a charming and deli- 
cately wrought curiosity; as a piece of versified thinking, 
it is both vague and naive. 

Miss Sitwell has the single manner and the single theme 
of the minor poet. Her manner often becomes a mere 
repetition which self-consciousness cannot excuse. John 
Crowe Ransom, for instance, who resembles her in a cer- 
tain hard brilliance, manages to avoid such a sense of 
repetition, despite his highly personal idiom. And in regard 
to Miss Sitwell’s failure to extract a variety from her 
theme, it is only necessary to indicate Housman, nearly 
all of whose poems maintain a definitely individual exis- 
tence in the mind, though centered on a single axis. But 
Miss Sitwell’s leading idea is essentially a sentimental one. 
Its late emergence defines the baffling performance of the 
time of “Bucolic Comedies” as nothing more than another 
romantic escape, with the same roots in sentimentality. 
And escapist poetry, to be more than this, must exhibit, 
I think, a sort of understanding of the world from which 
it flees. Rorert PENN Warren. 


Personalism 


The Philosophy of Personalism, by Albert C. Knudson. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 438 pages. $3.50. 


HE author of this “study in the metaphysics of 

religion,” as the subtitle puts it, is an eminent 
Methodist theologian and a successor of Borden P. Bowne 
both in the theological establishment of Boston University 
and in the doctrines of “personalism.” Professor Bowne 
was a thorough scholar and keen thinker, and a teacher 
of unusual power and influence. He had the clarity of 
mind to perceive that modern philosophical scholarship 
was engaged in the construction of a spiritual logic from 
which all personal meaning was about to vanish; and 
since he was “very sure of God,” as the Boston Tran- 
script once said, he set about restoring personality to the 
abstractions of metaphysics. 

Professor Bowne had many friends in the highest places 
of the intellectual world; and he created a “school” of 
followers who have carried on his work with great in- 
dustry and respectable ability. Very naturally, they see the 
world in labor to produce “personalism.” Professor 
Knudson proposes Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Hegel, Lotze 
and Bowne as its major lights. But the world does not 
view Plato and Kant in quite this light; nor has the 
philosophy of personalism made much real headway out- 
side Methodism. 

Nevertheless, the personalists have a real point to make. 
It is no use to prove the spiritual essence of the universe 
if that essence is a sheer abstraction. I cannot agree with 
Professor Knudson that personalism alone meets the re- 
quirements of reason; but it certainly comes nearer meet- 
ing the requirements of devotion than most modern meta- 
physics. The personalists at least know what religion 
is about. As Professor Knudson says in this admirably 
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clear and forthright statement of the personalist fait) 
there are altogether too many people in the modern worl 
to whom “intellectual twilight is more congenial” whey 
they come to religious questions “than the noonday brigh, 
ness of personalistic theism.” 


C. E. A. 


Shaw’s Collected Pamphlets 


The Socialism of Shaw, by George Bernard Shaw. Nx 
York: The Vanguard Press. 165 pages. $.50. 


N this small volume, a selection of Shaw’s socialist pam 
phlets—those least technical and of most general inter. 
est—have for the first time been published in book form 
There are included : “Socialism and Superior Brains,” ‘Thy 
Case for Equality,” “Socialism for Millionaires” and “Thy 
Impossibilities of Anarchism.” James Fuchs, who has edited 
the collection and contributed a brief introduction, has aly 
added a report of the speech delivered by Shaw at the dix 
ner for his seventieth birthday. It is an excellent thing » 
have these pamphlets, long circulated separately but rathe 
difficult to get in America, made easily accessible. ‘The 
are classics in their kind: among the most brilliant an 
effective pieces of controversial writing in modern lite 
ature. Particularly interesting are the correspondence i 
tween Mallock and Shaw, and the debate at the Nationd 
Liberal Club, in both of which Shaw is seen at his be 
against opponents by no means contemptible. The coll 
tion may profitably be read, not merely by persons special 
interested in a discussion of the principles of socialism, cap. 
talism and anarchism, but also by all who want to lean 
to think on any subject in a thorough-going fashion, and 
learn to make clear what they think. 


The 
E. W. 


Navigator 


Navigator, by Alfred Stanford. New York: Willi 
Morrow and Company. $2.50. 


y fo 


HAT Bowditch is the father of all modern naviggimularl 
tion almost everyone must have heard, one wa) ns of 
another, however vaguely. Of that Nathaniel Bowdiiiipgcr | 


rew 


of Salem, born in 1773, painted for us by Gilbert Stua 
and author of “The American Practical Navigator,” oi 7 
pages, published under the authority of the Navy Depat 
ment of the United States, and known wherever ships « 
as “Bowditch”—of this figure in American history most 
us know less. Early American history, as Mr. Alfred Sta 
ford says, has chosen other preoccupations. 

For some readers, the interest of “Navigator” will | 
historical. Bowditch’s life, up to the time when the 
mance of his idea had found its summit, and his fame » 
recognized and his position in the world assured by his ¢ 
trance into a great insurance company, is recorded, toget! 
with something of his parentage, his two marriages, } 
studies and the progress of his achievement. The seashe 
towns, also, the merchandise and sailings, the ports 
profitable seas of that time, are portrayed in the pages 
this book, enough of them, at least, to touch the imagi 
tion and give the central figure a world in which to w 
and dream. 

But to take “Navigator” so would be a mistake. It 
after all, a novel. Not a novel in which the one |! 
terest is the hero’s relation to women, but the story 0! 
curiously austere and passionate mind and of a # 
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gely secret and shy but absorbed within itself. There 
a love story, but it is not all the book. Most novels, if 
hey shine at all, shine in details, in parts, in convincing 
oments. This novel reverses that. Its defects are small, 
loudy or slow-moving spots, not very frequent, and no 
oment of it is single and vivid; its fine quality lies in its 
iontinuous line. Mr. Stanford contrives, through some 
ort of patient inner excitement that is the secret of his 
wa gift and that appeared in his “Groundswell” two or 
hree years ago, to keep the book whole and rich with mas- 
line feeling. “The slender, beautiful truth of figures” 
lays a part in Nathaniel Bowditch’s life something like 
e part that Bowditch plays in the story of “Navigator.” 
forngagve see him, to take one instance, walking at East Neck, 
) «Ty gmobscurely conscious of receiving some simplification from 
| “Tyme sea, from the mark of the tides on the beach, from the 
editeammgnending movement of the chainless ocean. He liked to 
as alefalk down the beach in the early morning and to let the 
he dingpgorous strivings of his calculations of the night return to 
ine eps mind gently, like an incident in life which, remembered, 
rathefagrites its own poetry.” That figure of Bowditch, seen al- 
‘Thelmpays thus against the spaces of emotion and idea, and the 
Hsible world, contrives to seem, in Conrad’s phrase, “to 


ts 


t pam 
inter 


nt : . ” . . 

lta and at the heart of a vast enigma.” And that in itself 
ace baggmould make this a remarkable book. 
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Recent Fiction 


The Mad Carews, by Martha Ostenso. New York: 
odd Mead and Company. $2.50. 

ISS OSTENSO, in “Wild Geese,” achieved a nat- 
ural success by virtue of staple qualities—reality of 
terial and freshness of approach. In ‘““The Mad Carews” 
has struggled vainly to recapture them. She writes 
out the Minnesota prairie which she knows. The Bowers 
ily, which provides the heroine, are real people. But 
Mad Carews, with their dark inheritance of sin, exist 
ly for fiction; and Elsa Bowers’ relation with them, par- 
ilarly with Bayliss, is one of those exasperating inven- 
ms of the novelist possessed of a devil. “She could no 
bger bear the cloudy enchantment that brooded over the 
rew House.” “Bayliss’ deception penetrated Elsa's being 
a white flame.” “Elsa sat frozen at the woman's inso- 
e.” “She could have wept for pity—wept for the whole 
y pattern of human life in a mad world.” It is “Wuth- 
ig Heights” sung off the key. 
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Dover the Boat Side, by Mathilde Eiker. New York: 
will ubleday, Page and Company. $2.50. 


the 7 ISS EIKER also showed a promise in her first book, 


"his “Mrs. Mason’s Daughters,”’ which she has not ful- 
| < d in her second, and for much the same reason. “Over 
08 Boat Side” has a thin vein of reality in the Henderson 


BS) "Beply, but when the heroine ceases to be a member of it, 


a falls more and more into the ways of fiction, and we 
ad ow her through her loves, marriages and success in the 
on ter with an increasing sense of disappointment. To 
.< extent, this is due to a fate which the novelist cannot 
Most people become less attractive as they grow 

I , and need external ornament in fiction as in life. 


Eiker is deeply attached to Eltin, and does her best in 
one "He 2y of compensation. She even shares with her her 
al ’ jewels of thought and style, of which “A little dia- 
¢ is a dangerous thing” may serve as an example. 
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Three Wives, by Beatrice Kean Seymour. New York? 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


RS. SEYMOUR’S “Three Wives” illustrates the 

advantage which the English novelist possesses over 
the American through the greater richness of the social 
scene. The Halseys and Hardies are, perhaps, no more 
intrinsically valuable than Miss Eiker’s Hendersons, but 
they are much more attractive. The theme of Mrs. Sey- 
mour’s novel is sustained by the three young women who 
become wives, Stella and Tony Halsey and Val Hardie. 
Stella loves and forgives. Tony hates and denies. Val 
remains in the shadow. The salient thing about her is that 
Dick Halsey, Stella’s and Tony's father, is in love with her, 
as he had been with her mother. The older generation ap- 
pears from time to time, without exercising any discernible 
influence on the story. Nevertheless, we suspect that the 
three wives were more interesting as three daughters. 


Moor Fires, by E. H. Young. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. $2.50. 


OOR FIRES,” by the author of “William,” and 

“The Mallets,” likewise has a richness of back- 
ground, natural as well as human. A family of gentlefolk 
in artificial isolation is the groundwork out of which the 
design emerges in the relations of two sisters, Miriam 
and Helen, with their surroundings. In their opposed 
attitudes toward the Moors, they suggest the juxtaposition 
of Eustacia Vye and Thomasin in “The Return of the 
Native”; in their instability and unexpectedness, they re- 
mind one of D. H. Lawrence's heroines in “The Rain- 
bow” and “Women in Love.” In other words, “Moor 
Fires” seems a more derived, as it is certainly a less 
mature and finished work than “William.” But though 
the action is arbitrary, the emotion is sincere and thor- 
oughly felt. The book has a freshness and spontaneity 
which put it above a mechanical performance like “The 
Mallets.” 


Red Sky at Morning, by Margaret Kennedy. New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Company. $2.50. 


A NOTHER book by an author from whom much is 
expected. “The Constant Nymph” was an en- 
trancing combination of paradoxical human characters 
whose eccentricity to the social orbit was accounted for by 
their development in a world of their own. Miss Kennedy 
has tried once more the same trick—it must be admitted, 
with less success. The twins, William and Emily Crowne, 
are set apart, not by being brought up in an artistic milieu, 
but by their father’s reputation, vaguely compounded of sin 
and crime. Miss Kennedy gives them a certain frail loveli- 
ness, as of ephemeride, but their action remains unex- 
plained on any hypothesis, even that of the desire of the 
moth for the star. They are excusable by reason of the 
impossibility of the people who represent the real world 
about them, but that does not make them more plausible. 


Ideals, by Evelyn Scott. New York: A. and C. Boni. 
2.50. 


T IS a relief to turn from the many ill-brewed or half- 
baked concoctions, with arbitrary characters and loosely 
strung plots, to the closely wrought figures which Mrs. 
Scott gives us in “Ideals.” Every one of them, Queenie 
Abrams, the ladylike saleswoman with a boy friend; Henry 
Ellis, the conscientious accountant with a wife and daugh- 
ter; Herbert Young, the connoisseur of art and life, with a 
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LECTURES AND DEBATES 





Community Church Educational Department 


presents 


JOHN FARRAR 


formerly Editor of the Bookman, Author, Critic 
in a course of four lectures on 
“SIDELIGHTS ON CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE” 
Nov. 24—“NEW WOMEN WRITERS” 

Dec. 1—“THE LITERATURE OF FUTILITY” 
Dec. 8—“THE LITERATURE OF PROPAGANDA” 
Dec. 15—“THE RELIGIOUS ANGLE ON CURRENT 

LITERATURE” 
COMMUNITY CHURCH AUDITORIUM 
Park Avenue and Sith Street 
at 8:15 P. M. 
75e. for a single lecture, $2.50 for the course of four lectures 








am . ™) RUSSELL 


Informal 
DEBATE and 
Discussion 








The Goal to Freedom and the Road to It 


Monday evening, November 21st, 8 o’clock 
Cooper Union—4th Avenue at 8th Street 
Reserved Seats $1.10; $1.65, a few at $2.20. For sale at 
New Masses, 39 Union Square. Algonquin 4445. 











WHAT IS MODERN ART? 
Mr. RALPH M. PEARSON 


announces classes in the analysis of pictures based 
on the knowledge of pictorial design that has grown 
out of the modern movement. Courses three months, 
one session a week, afternoons or evenings. 

SARA PARSONS, Manager 


10 E. 53rd St., N. Y. City. Phone, Plaza 7168 





THEATRES 





THE THEATRE GUILD preserts 


PORGY 
— GUIL Th., W. 52d. Evs.8:40 _ 


Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 = 





SCHOOLS 





THE LITTLE WHITE SCHOOL HOUSE 
There is room for a limited number of boys and girls, 
ages 5 to 7, in a little school near New York City 
where children may enjoy the benefits of a modern 
education without the overstimulation cf the city. 
Valley Cottage, N. Y. Agnes de Lima, Director. 











The Little School of Independence 


for children from 5 to 12 years of age. Modern Ed- 
ucational Methods that stimulate independent thought 
and self-expression. 

DOLORES LIETZE, Director 
19 West 76th St., New York, N.Y. Susquehanna, 6659 
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family and a casual love; Mother Immaculate Heart 
the brink of an adventure; Hortense and Jim, Ame; 
Negro entertainers in Algiers, persuade us of \ 
Scott’s versatility and penetration. And of her thoroy 


ness. She misses no single point. Word, gesture, thoy 


are woven precisely into pattern. Naturalism seems to h 
spoken its last word. And yet the very perfection of \ 
Scott’s workmanship leaves us with a sense of frustra 
and futility, which the irony of the title exasperates. 
this all?” we ask plaintively. “It is all,” says Mrs. § 
resolutely. 


Love in Chartres, by Nathan Asch. New York: 4. 
C. Boni. $2.50. 


ie “Love in Chartres,”” Mr. Asch has taken an ¢; 

in the lives of two Americans, a young writer 

a girl, who meet at Chartres, and love, and part th 
The method is curiously impersonal, everything abou: 
characters except what is necessary to the situation 
rigidly suppressed, even their names. It is neverthe 
highly factual in the play of the environment upon 

two lives, with the cathedral looming grandly above ¢ 
trivial human destinies. It is also typical; it mighe 
called an allegory of sex and art, if Mr. Asch wer 

insistent upon suppréssing any hint of a second intent 
His method, like Mrs. Scott’s, implies a skepticism tows 
pretentious schemes of human values. In his economy 
substance, his laconic style, Mr. Asch seems to refuse 
compromise with implications beyond the facts, and t 
are bitter. 


The Water Is Wide, by Martin Armstrong. New Y: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


R. ARMSTRONG has returned to the Eng 

countryside with a tale of disarming simple 
and honesty, built upon one of the great tragic thems 
the world. Kate Patten marries old Squire Humphr 
and falls in love with his son. The story misses beig 
masterpiece only because it is written in too low a i 
One does not hear the overtones. It has the log 
tragedy without the emotion. Mr. Asch, in “Love 
Chartres,” makes no special plea for his characters. | 
detachment is complete. But in the case of Mr. A 
strong’s heroine, we feel that she is there to stir our § 
pathy, our pity—and the full response does not come. ! 
take her to our minds, not our hearts. R. M.1L 








Contributors 


H. N. Bratsrorp, English publicist, is the author of “Ru- 
sian Impressions,” “Across the Border,” and many othet 
books. 

Lestig NELSON JENNINGS contributes verse to poetry jour 
nals and other periodicals. 

Asse Nives, former Rhodes Scholar from New Hampshire 
collaborated’ with W. C. Handy in “Blues,” 
anthology of Negro songs. 

KeirH Hutcuison, an English writer now living in Nev 
York, was formerly associated with the Independes 
Labor party in London. He is the author of “Labo 
in Politics.” 

Joun E. Kirxpatrick, formerly member of the faculties @ 
Harvard and the University of Michigan, is autho 
of “How Harvard Is Governed,” and of “The Amer 
ican College and Its Rulers.” 

Rospert PENN WARREN was formerly one of the editors © 
The Fugitive. 
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BOOKS — 1927 





BOOKSTORE 








HE editorial effort of months ex- 

pended in preparing the Children’s 
Book supplement (published last week) 
has been capitalized by The New REPUB- 
Highly qualified judges 
have winnowed the lists of American pub- 
lishers, selecting out the most beautiful and 
the best for our shelves and for recommen- 
dation to mail order purchasers. 


LIC BOOKSTORE. 





JEOPLE who have not looked closely 

at books for children in recent years 
will find amazing progress has been made. 
Those listed here invite the attention of 
adults as well as youngsters. 
mas giving these are recommended. 
ders by mail are solicited from those who 
cannot come to see. 
where in the U. S. A.; 


For Christ- 
()r- 


Postage is paid every- 
foreign additional. 





Frank Ernest 
Double- 
$3.50 


ReApINes, selected by Walter de la Mare. 
Knopf. $5.00 


Tue InptAN How Book, by Arthur C. 
Parker (Gawaso Wanneh). Doran. 
$2.50 


Gessak Kuan: A Lecenp oF Tier, told 
by Ida Zeitlin. Designed and illus- 
trated by Theodore Nadejen. Doran. 

$5.00 


Tue Sptenviw Spur, by Sir Arthur Quil- 
ler-Couch. [Illustrated by James 
Daugherty. Doran. $2.50 


Treasure IsLAnp, by Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. Illustrated by Edmund Du- 
lac. Doran. $5.00 


Tue Ticer WHo Wa tks Aone, by Con- 


Tue Wincen Horse, by 
Hill and Joseph Auslander, 
day, Page. 


stance Lindsay Skinner. Macmillan. 

$1.75 
Sisertan Gown, by Theodore Acland 
and Winifred Harper. Doubleday, 
Page. $2.00 


Downricut Dencey, by Caroline Dale 
Snedeker. Doubleday, Page. $2.00 


Tue Loc or A Cowsoy, by Andy Adams. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00 


JincLesos, by Philip Ashton Rollins. 
Scribner's. $2.50 


Smoxy, by Will James. Scribner's. 
A new edition at $1 


THe Framinc Arrow, by Carl Moon. 


Stokes. $2.50 
Rep Crow’s Broruer, by James Willard 
Schultz. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.75 


Gay Neck, by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 
Dutton. $2.25 


Cow Country, by Will James. Scrib- 
ner’s. $3.50 


Tue Kincpom oF THE MINp, by June 
Downey. Macmillan. .50 


Tue Lion-Heartep Kirten, written and 
illustrated by Peggy Bacon. Mac- 
millan. $2.00 


Tue Skin Horse, by Margery Williams 
Bianco, Doran. $1.50 


CLever Brit, by William Nicholson. 
Doubleday, Page. 


$1.00 


Tue Goon Naturep Bear, by Richard 
Henry Horne. Macmillan. $1.00 
Peprpt tHE Ducx, by Rhea Wells. 
Doubleday, Page. $2.00 


Saran’s Dakin, by Mabel Robinson. EF. 


P. Dutton. $2.00 
To anp Acatn, by W. R. Brooks. Illus- 
trated by Adolfo Best-Maugard. 
Knopf. $2.00 


Jotty Goon Times, by Mary P. Wells 
Smith. Little, Brown. $2.00 


Dr. Dootrrrie’s GArven, by Hugh Loft- 
ing. Stokes. $2.50 


Sxippinc VILLAGE, by Lois Lenski. 
Stokes. $2.50 


Lapy Green-SATIN AND Her Maw Ros- 
ETTE, by Baroness des Chesnez. Mac- 
millan. $1.75 


Tue Srory or Naucuty KILpeen, by 
Marie, Queen of Rumania. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50 


A Merry-Go-Rounp or Mopern TAtes, 
by Caroline D. Emerson. Dutton. $2.00 


Samso AND SwircH, by Algernon Black- 
wood. Appleton. $1.50 


Tue Apventures oF Anvy, by Margery 
Williams Bianco. Doran. $3.00 


Now We Are Sux, by A. A. Milne. Dut- 
ton. $2.00 


CHILDREN OF THE Mountain Eacte, by 


Elizabeth Cleveland Miller, D = Tue Harry Hour Booxs. A Library of 
day, Page. $ twelve volumes in four colors of fa- 
Prinoccnto, by C. bo oe Illustrated by mous old tales, from Jack the Giant 
Herman LB Houghton, Killer to Little Black Sambo. Mac- 
Mifflin. $2.00 millan. 50c each 
‘ak amcaeenmrenr ewe wee en ere oo = =e ee ewe ee ne 
! The New REPUBLIC BOOKSTORE 
107 East 34th Street, New York City. 
| For the enclosed $...... please send post-paid the following books: 
{ 
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Deric Nus- 
$1.75 
Davio Goes TO BAFFINLAND, by David 
Binney Putnam, Putnam. $1.75 


Roses oF THE Winos, by Sonia Lustig. 
Doubleday, Page. $2.00 


Deric WITH THE INDIANS, by 
baum. Putnam, 


Helen Coale 
$2.00 


SATURDAY’S CHILDREN, by 
Crew. Little, Brown. 


Tue Trapve Wino, by Cornelia Meigs. 


Little, Brown. $2.00 
As tHe Crow Futes, by Cornelia Meigs. 
Macmillan. $1.75 


Gray Eacte, by Herbert Ravenel Sass. 
Minton, Balch. $2.50 


THe Wownpver SMITH AND His Sow, by 
Ella Young. Longmans, Green. $2.25 


Tue Story oF TRANSPORTATION, by Jean- 
ette Eaton. City and Country Series. 


Tue Srory or Mixx, by Elizabeth Wat- 
son. City and Country Series, 


Tue Srory oF THe TeLerHone, by Susan 
Meriwether. City and Country Series. 


Tue Story or Brean, by Elizabeth Wat- 
son. City and Country Series. 
Harper's. $1.25 each 


Avice In WONDERLAND, by Lewis Car- 
rol. A replica of the first edition with 
the John Tenniel illustrations. 4 pple- 
ton. $2.50 
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LECTURES 





a 


THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


Program Nevember 25—December 3 


AT COOPER UNION 
(8th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o'clock 


Admission Free. 


Friday, Nov. 25—Everett Dean Marti, 
“The Psychological Influence of {), 
Boskerounds of the American Pop, 

on 


Sunday, Nov. 27—Concert by the A: 





"He spent fifty-four 
years in preparation, 
ten in living, and three j 





r : ican Orchestral Society, Chalmers 
in dying . Conductor. 
Tuesday, Nov. 29—Ernest Johnsop 


“Ethical Foundations in the Moder 
World.” 


AT MUHLENBERG BRANCH 
LIBRARY 


In these two volumes is the me 4 
of his preparation— preparation , 
a position of power never equalled 





the course of 


in history. The biography, based _— 
Wilson's entire a record, follows 


is resolute purpose 





and presents him full-length to posterity. 


WOODROW WILSON 


LIFE & LETTERS: 


YOUTH and PRINCETON 


by RAY STANNARD BAKER 


At t bookstores, 2 vols. $10. 00 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


(209 West 23rd 8t., at 8 o'clock) 
Monday, Nov. 28—Ernest Boyd: “Ita! 
Literary Makebelieve.” 


Wednesday, Nov. 30—Edgar Wing 
“The Metaphysical Aspirations of 
System of Science.” 


a Dee. —E. G. Spauldin; 
“Which is more oe Reason or | 
tuition?” 


Saturday, Dec. 3—Mortimer J. Adler 
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SUMMER RESORTS — 


Enjoy Enjoy these Fall Days 

at Topstone Farm 

Among the hills and woods of Connecticut, 
now taking on autumnal color; tramp over 
gumach-covered pasture lots, or down 
quietback country roads, loaf in the sun to 
your heart’s content, and eat good, tasty 
food. Take your vacation when the year's 
at ita best. Only 1% hours from New 
York. Week end parties accommodated. 
Telephone: Ridgfield 39, ring 5. Mail ad- 
dress: Topstone Farm, R.F.D. 4, Ridge- 
field, Conn. 





MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL, N. Y. 
Live in a modern, fireproof hotel by the 
seashore, for less than in the crowded city. 
$12 per week for two; homelike comforts; 
outdoor sports; maid, valet and telephone 
service; 37 minutes from Times Sq., BMT 
(Brighton Beach Station). Phone Sheeps- 
head 3,000. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young woman with M. A. in Political 
Science wishes position where such train- 
ing will be useful. Address Box 530, The 
New Republic. 

















Young man, 30, married, college education, 
desires executive position in social service 
or philanthropic work. Professional train- 
ing, experienced public speaker. Address 
Box 529, The New Republic . 


HELP WANTED 


COMPANION: Young woman or girl 
to act as companion to young married 
woman; must be well educated and 
cultured; athletically inclined and able 
to indulge actively in all sorts of out- 
door sports; drive car; play piano; etc. 
To one having such a kground an 
interesting opportunity presents it- 
self. Write fully to Suite 827, 165 
Broadway, New York City. 


FOR RENT 

For Rent for winter: Woman’s farm 
home, 25 miles from city. Lower floor 
heated, which contains bed-room, bath, 
large living-room, open fire-place, kit- 
chen, laundry. Convenient for one or 
two persons. Artistically furnished. 
Write: Box 531, The New Republic. 

















BOOKS 


THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 
ELSEWHERE MAY BE 
RENTED FOR A 
NOMINAL FEE! 


Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce 
unusaal, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 

Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept. C2. 

45 West 45th Street 


An Ideal Christmas Present 
The Works of 


BRANN THE ICONOCLAST 


The fiery genius of his age 
The most unique character in American 
literature 


Two volumes, elegantly bound in Artcraft 

leather with gold tops and silk headbands. 

Two volumes, Price $10.00 per set, only 
384 sets left. 


Remit check or money order with order. 


THE BRANN PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
225 West 80th Street. New York City, N. Y¥. 





“The atmosphere of Values: 
Mirage of Objectivity. 
’ 
MAGAZINES 





MEXICAN | 
FOLKWAYS 


An illustrated bi-monthly in 
English and Spanish. ( 

“A vivid and human” account o! 
the customs and art of the Ip i 
dians — two-thirds of Mexico! 
population. 

With Diego Rivera as Art Fi. 
tor, the illustrations are of spe 
cial interests. 


a 
a 


$2.00 a year in the U. 8S. A. and 
ether foreign countries. 








Ask for sampie copy. 
MEXICAN FOLKWAYS, 


Apartado 1994, Mexico, D. F 











THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
We hold 1,250,000 vols.,.second hand and 
new, every conceivable subject. Books on 
approval. Also Rare Books, Out-of-Print 
Books, and Sets of Authors. Catalogues 
free (20 issued). Outline requirements and 





interests, FOYLES, 
121 Charing Cross Read, LONDON, England 
SCHOOLS 





EARN PROMOTION 


COLLEGE ‘CREDIT 
through the 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 


in 40 different subjects given by 


The Anibversity of Chicago 


233 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, It. 








HEALTH SIMPLIFIED 
Ne cult, no school, the good fro: 
schools. Exposing healing quackery wh 
ever found. Edited by a practicing | 
cian experienced in health educa 
Rational Living, Box 2, Station M, ) 
York. B. Liber., M. D., Dr, P. H., Edit 
6 months’ trial subscription $1. Ss 
copy free.—With yearly sub. the { 
book “As a Doctor Sees It” free, | 
quested. 













‘ 





GENERAL Please 
paid, : 
ill re 





REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrat of all sports wesr- 
direct from makers . Patterns fre 
Cut lengths by Mail. Carriage paid 


NEWALL, 159 Stornoway, Scotiand ame, 





H di 
EARN $25 WEEKLY me 
Spare time, writing for newspapers 
azines. Experience unnecessary. ! 
FRED. 
Press Syndicate, 1060. St. Louis, 


m full 














THE NEW REPUBLIC Vv 


Jovember 23, 1927 


A LIBRARY CORNERSTONE 














"UTE 
ber 3 
’clock 
ft THE RISE OF 
ioe 
sf AMERICAN 
alimne 
phnson 
“i CIVILIZATION 
CH 
jock) by 
3 CHARLES A. BEARD 
cat a and 
zr MARY R. BEARD 
Aate in Here is the only compre- 
2 New Republic Edition hensive work on American 
history from the civilized mo- 
Two volumes, 1624 pages, bound in dern viewpoint ever pub- 
black cloth, gold stamped and gold 
" lettered, with The New Republic im- lished. Without predecessors, 
: print on cover and title page. it is also likely to stand for a 
y in ; 4 
aa Our edition bears no retail price and generation without worthy 
ne Inf 38 obtainable only in conjunction with successors. It should and will 
exico’ an annual subscription to the magazine : 
at thee oxies of ~ be regarded as a library 
“ ~ cornerstone by increasing 
$12.50 for both numbers of informed 
Americans. 
a 
a SUBSCRIBERS who do not wish to transmit the full 
:D _ purchase price at once can obtain both book and mag- 
om. azine for $13.00—$6.50 mailable with order, the $6.50 bal- 
ne ance in sixty days. 
1 M 
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paid, The Rise of American Civilization. 1 enclose $6.50 and 


Please enter my subscription for one year and send me, post- 


ill remit the balance of $6.50 in sixty days. 





we GP se 


ete ee REPUBLIC -----—----~—-—~--—~-—--~—~-~-~-~~-~—~—— ~~. 
G21 West 2) ¢ Sweat 
New York City 


For the enclosed $12.50 enter my subscription for one year and 
send me, post-paid, The Rise of American Civilization. 














The Coolidge Policy in Latin-America 
challenges the conscience and common-sense of the Nation. It calls for determined protest. 


THE NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH LATIN-AMERICA was or- 

ganized to voice this protest, and to re-establish upon sound moral and business principles the neighborly 

ee destroyed by the unwarranted partnership between our State Department and illegitimate 
s. 


Politically, Nicaragua has been crucified. Plans, sponsored by our State Department, are now on foot 
for the further looting of this victim of financial imperialism. 


The Coolidge policy is injuring our foreign trade. It is making enemies of those who should be our 
friends. It is destroying American prestige among the nations. 


By way of emphatic protest a 


Washington Conference on Latin-America 


is to be held in December between the convening of our Congress and the Pan-American Congress at 
Havana in January. Opportunity is to be given for hearing within our doors the real sentiments of 
our Latin-American neighbors, as well as for the conscience of our own Nation to express itself. 


We appeal for the support of every American who believes in democratic government and internationa! 
neighborliness. Funds are needed now (1) for the Conference; (2) to continue the publication of 
Good Neighborship, which goes to every contributor and to many selected papers, organizations and 
persons; (3) to publish “The Real Facts About Nicaragua” ;—in a word, to carry on for another six 
months of strategic importance. 


Make checks payable to W. P. NEVILLE, Treasurer. 
Address, 212 First St., S. E., Washington, D.C. 


National Citizens Committee on Relations with Latin-America 


Honorary President, President, 
SENATOR GEORGE W. NORRIS, SENATOR BURTON K. WHEELER. 
Treasurer, Secretary, 
W. P. NEVILLE. MERCER G. JOHNSTON. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 
Mrs. EDWARD P. COSTIGAN CONGRESSMAN R. WALTON MOORE 
Mrs. J. BORDEN HARRIMAN SENATOR DAVID I. WALSH 
BISHOP FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 

RABBI STEPHEN S. WISE 


John F. Moors 








Dr. Felix Adler 

Judge George W. Anderson 
Mrs. Francis C. Axtell 
John M. Baer 

James Hoffman Batten 
Jesse Lee Bennett 

Judge Robert W. Bingham 
Mrs. Emily Newell Blair 
Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch 
Claude G. Bowers 

Alfred Brandeis 

Witter Bynner 

P. H. Callahan 

William F. Cochran 
Everett Colby 

President Ada A. Comstock 
Herbert Croly 

Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham 
Oscar K. Cushing 
Professor Jerome Davis 

Dr. Edward T. Devine 
Professor John Dewey 
Professor William E. Dodd 
Ju Charles A. Douglas 
Professor Edward Mead Earle 
Mrs. Mary E. Fels 

William Floyd 

Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes 
Senator Lynn J. Frazier 
Zona Gale 

Dean V. C. Gildersleeve 
Elisabeth Gilman 


J. W. Gitt 
Professor Charles W. Hackett 
Norman Hapgood 
Arthur Garfield Hays 
Morris Hillquit 
Professor William E. Hocking 
Dr. Samuel Guy Inman 
Will Irwin 
Rabbi Edward L. Israel 
Congressman Meyer Jacobstein 
W. D. Jamieson 
Dr. David Starr Jordan 
Edward Keating 
Paul U. Kellogg 
Mrs. Elizabeth T. Kent 
Horace G. Knowles 

0. J. Kvale 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette 


Dr. John A. Lap 
Mrs. Henry God Leach 
J Lee 


oseph 
Hon. John Lind 
President H. N. MacCracken 


Lowell Mellett 
Dr. Broadus Mitchell 
Thomas P. Moffat 


Professor S. E. Morison 
James H. Moyle 
President William A. Neilson 
David K. Niles 

Senator Gerald P. Nye 
John D. Pearmain 
Professor Bliss Perry 
Evelyn Preston 

Dr. Albert H. Putney 
Jackson H. Ralston 
Donald R. Richbe 

Dr. William L. Robins 
Elmer E. Rogers 
Professor Edward A. Ross 
Hon. Cato Sells 

Professor Frederick Starr 
Moorfield Storey 
Professor F. W. Taussig 
Norman Thomas 

Hon. Huston Thompson 
Mrs. Elizabeth Towne 
Oswald Garrison Villard 
Hon. Carl S. Vrooman 
Henry A. Wallace 

Frank P. Walsh 
Congressman Knud Wefald 
William Allen White 
Professor Tyrrell Williams 
Professor A. P. Winston 
President Mary E. Woolley 
Peter Witt 


“God has made us neighbors—let justice make us friends.” 
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